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All  the  material  in  this  special  issue  of 
the  Stylus  was  cited  in  the  Atlantic  contest 
for  college  students,  which  was  held  this 
past  spring.  Explicitly,  there  are  three  prize 
winners,  three  honorable  mentions,  three 
merit  stories  and  three  merit  poems. 

These  stories  and  poems,  as  well  as  last 
year’s  first  prize,  were  written  by  students 
under  the  direction  and  encouragement  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Casper.  It  is  partly  due  to  his 
skill  at  cauterizing  the  conceited  senti¬ 
mentality  of  young  and  immature  writers 
and  pointing  out  their  cherished  absurdities 
that  they  did  so  well.  The  rest  is  due  to 
their  own  ability  and  hard  work. 

“Caryl  Chessman,”  an  honorable  mention 
poem  by  Vincent  Cannistraro,  and  “The 
Bull  Pen,”  a  merit  story  by  Gregory  Dunkel, 
were  not  printed  because  they  appeared  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Stylus. 
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elm  for  two  hours  on  that  October 
morning,  narrowing  our  eyes 
against  the  glare  of  the  low  sun 
to  watch  the  black  figure  leave  the 
scrub  near  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
begin  the  slow  walk  to  town. 

The  chill  fall  air  was  clear  ex¬ 
cept  for  heat  eddies  writhing 
along  the  crust  of  the  macadam 
highway  before  us.  Lenslike,  the 
still  air  magnified  everything  it 
enveloped.  Half  a  mile  away,  sun 
sparks  were  flickering  on  the 
brass  tip  of  the  old  man’s  cane. 

It  took  Mr.  Bones  half  an  hour 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
Route  38,  which  humped  north¬ 
ward  over  the  twisted  back  of 
glacial  New  England.  In  his  left 
hand  the  cane  took  some  of  the 
weight  off  the  lame  leg  that 
dragged  occasionally  and  scored 
a  shallow  rut  in  the  hardpan.  The 
vampire  years  had  sucked  the 
vital  juices  from  his  body  and 
his  mind.  Beneath  dark  clothes 
a  system  of  cams  and  levers  in  an 
antique  machine  jerkily  repro¬ 
duced  the  motions  of  life.  The 
mottled  vellum  of  his  face  was 
taut  against  his  almost  Oriental 
cheekbones.  In  the  shadow  under 
the  brim  of  his  limp  felt  hat  a 
white,  dead  eye  stared  blindly 
from  its  bony  socket. 

The  bittersweet  scent  of  dying 
leaves  was  overpowered  by  a 
heavier  odor  as  he  passed  beneath 
our  tree. 

“My  pa  says  he  smells  so  bad 
because  sometimes  he  goes  to  the 
bathroom  in  his  pants,  just  like 
a  little  baby,”  I  whispered. 

Priam  answered  with  an  ex¬ 


cited  laugh  that  somehow  went 
unheard  by  the  old  man. 

“Did  you  see  it?”  he  asked. 
“Did  you  see  his  eye?  What  an 
eye.  Like  a  big  white  marble.  Or 
those  turtle  eggs  we  found  last 
summer.  Remember  ?” 

I  remembered  well. 

The  summer  of  Priam’s  coming 
to  Pelham,  the  two  of  us  hiked 
to  Long  Pond.  We  went  there 
often  on  days  when  the  syrupy 
heat  rolled  down  the  Merrimack 
Valley  and  clung  to  the  town 
a  stifling  miasma.  The  pond 
was  a  bottomless  spring-fed  oval 
ringed  by  dogwood  thickets 
which  shrank  to  mossy  flats  along 
the  water’s  edge.  Sometimes  a 
muskrat  trailed  a  brief  chevron 
from  bank  to  bank;  otherwise  the 
surface  of  the  pond  was  glassy, 
disturbed  only  by  the  sculling  of 
the  bugs. 

We  stripped  beneath  a  canting 
willow,  leaving  our  clothes  in  a 
rumpled  pile.  Priam  had  laughed 
at  my  outward- jutting  keel 
breast,  souvenir  of  an  almost 
fatal  attack  of  whooping  cough 
when  the  rib  cage  was  still  soft. 
The  delicacy  of  my  small-boned 
frame  seemed  puny  when  seen  in 
the  same  eye  span  with  Priam’s 
husky  brown  body.  Even  at  that 
early  age  the  hair  in  his  armpits 
was  thick  and  black.  Of  all  the 
boys  in  the  town  he  could  run  the 
fastest,  fight  the  hardest. 

The  slick  alluvial  silt  was  cool 
between  the  toes  as  we  waded 
along  the  beach.  Before  us,  tad¬ 
poles  fanned  out  in  a  wriggling 
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skirmish  line,  warned  by  the 
boiling  water  around  our  calves. 
In  our  wake  fine  debris  from  the 
bottom  rose,  saw  light,  then  sank 
again.  Black  logs  lay  half  sub¬ 
merged  along  the  waterline, 
windfalls  on  the  trail  of  keening 
north  winds  through  the  woods. 

Priam  saw  the  clutch  first.  In  a 
space  between  two  rotting  elms  a 
mother  turtle  had  scooped  a  shal¬ 
low  incubator  pit.  Six  round  eggs 
she  dropped  into  the  hole,  camou¬ 
flaging  them  with  sand  and  leaves 
against  the  appetite  of  a  random 
skunk  or  weasel.  Then,  her  in¬ 
stincts  satisfied,  she  left  the  sun- 
fed  earth  to  rear  her  young  and 
returned  to  the  darkness  of  the 
bottom.  The  fluted  depression  left 
by  her  tail  still  grooved  the  sand. 

I  wanted  to  leave  the  eggs  un¬ 
disturbed  so  that  we  could  watch 
the  turtles  break  through  the 
leathery  shells  when  the  magic 
time  came.  But  Priam  couldn’t 
wait.  With  a  sharp-ended  twig  he 
opened  one  of  the  eggs  and  teased 
the  tiny  life  within.  Then,  lungs 
making  the  “huh”  sound  of  exer¬ 
tion  each  time  his  hand  flashed 
down,  he  threw  the  six  soft  balls 
at  a  granite  outcropping.  He 
laughed  as  each  hit  and  I,  his 
echo,  laughed  too.  But  illness 
waited  crablike  in  my  stomach. 
I  never  looked  away.  He  was  so 
strong,  so  very  strong. 

Now  the  turtles  came  no  more 
upon  the  beach.  The  old  man 
passed  out  of  sight  around  a  bend 
in  the  October  road. 

“Know  what  I  think?”  said 
Priam  as  we  shimmied  down 


from  the  tree.  “I  think  that  cane’s 
got  magic  in  it.  The  last  time  the 
old  man  was  in  town  I  saw  Mrs. 
Kipfer’s  dog  go  up  to  him  to 
smell  his  pants.  But  he  shook 
that  big  old  cane  at  it  before  it 
got  too  close  and  it  ran  off  down 
the  street  barking  like  crazy.” 
He  paused  for  breath  and  pushed 
his  stubby  finger  in  my  side  for 
emphasis. 

“And  yesterday  I  heard  Mr. 
Dunlap  tell  the  grocer  that  the  old 
man  looked  one  of  his  cows 
straight  in  the  eye,  and  during 
the  night  its  bag  dried  up  and  no 
milk  comes  from  it  any  more. 
Cripes,  maybe  he’s  a  wizard  or 
something.” 

“Aw,  that’s  nutty  talk  Priam,” 
I  said  as  I  brushed  the  bark 
splinters  from  my  corduroys. 
“He’s  not  a  wizard  or  anything. 
My  pa  says  that  Mr.  Bones  was 
a  big  doctor  in  Boston  once.  But 
one  day  a  lady  died  on  account  of 
he  did  something  to  her  that  he 
shouldn’t  have.  And  her  husband 
nearly  killed  him — broke  his  leg 
real  bad  and  smashed  his  glasses 
so  the  pieces  hurt  real  bad.  After 
that,  so  my  pa  says,  he  went  a 
little  crazy  and  came  out  here  to 
live  by  himself.” 

“Ah,  what  does  your  pa  know 
about  anything;  he’s  just  a  mill 
rat,”  said  Priam.  “Know  what  I 
think?”  I  saw  the  hot,  bright  look 
come  into  his  eyes.  “I  think  he 
uses  that  cane  just  when  he  comes 
down  from  the  hill  so’s  he  can  hex 
dogs  and  scare  people.  I’ll  bet 
when  he’s  back  home  he  hides  it 
somewhere.  And  know  something 
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else?  Tonight  I’m  going  up  there 
and  I’m  going  to  find  that  cane 
and  see  just  what  makes  it 
magic.” 

I  stopped  short  on  the  path 
with  ice  along  my  backbone. 
“Jeez,  Priam,  you’re  going  to  get 
in  trouble  if  you  do.  If  that  old 
man  catches  you  around  his  place 
there’s  no  telling  what  he  might 
do.  He  might  even  have  a  gun  up 
there.” 

Priam  turned  to  me  with  a 
knowing  smile.  “He’ll  never  know 
I’m  there.  The  last  three  Satur¬ 
day  nights  I’ve  gone  up  the  hill  to 
his  shack  and  crawled  up  to  his 
window  on  my  belly,  like  in  the 
war  movies.  Know  what  else  he 
brings  home  from  town  besides 
food?  Whiskey!  By  six  o’clock 
he’s  so  drunk  that  he  just  lies  on 
the  bed  and  smokes  those  big 
cigars  and  talks  to  himself. 
Pretty  soon  he  falls  asleep  and 
nothing  can  wake  him  up.  Last 
time  I  threw  a  rock  through  the 
window  and  he  didn’t  even  hear 
it.” 

“Then  you’re  not  kidding? 
You’re  really  going  up  the  hill 
tonight?” 

“I  really  am,”  Priam  said,  “and 
you’re  coming  with  me.”  He 
turned  and  skipped  along  the  path 
that  led  to  his  back  yard,  leaving 
me  to  walk  home  alone. 

I  couldn’t  refuse  him.  Where 
Priam  went,  I  went.  Only  with 
him  did  I  feel  at  ease.  But  all 
that  day  I  feared  the  fall  of  night, 
feared  the  dark  old  man  and  his 
cane. 


Mr.  Bones  was  an  autumn  per¬ 
son.  During  the  summer  months 
the  children  never  saw  him,  for 
on  the  other  side  of  town  were 
the  trenches  of  an  abandoned 
rifle  range  where  they  fought 
and  died  like  bold  warriors  and 
marveled  over  their  awakening 
sexes  in  the  darkness  of  the  tun¬ 
neling  earthworks.  But  in  late 
October  when  the  streets  of  Pel¬ 
ham  wore  ascetic  brown  he  would 
come  scuffing  through  the  leaves, 
the  brass  tip  of  his  cane  clicking 
against  the  cobbles  like  a  castanet 
accompaniment  to  a  weird  hunch¬ 
back  dance.  Always  a  barking  dog 
followed  him,  rushing  in  to  nip 
at  his  eroded  heels,  then  wheeling 
just  out  of  range  of  the  deadly 
cane. 

Called  by  the  voice  of  the  dog, 
the  children  dropped  from  trees, 
crawled  web-haired  from  culverts 
to  see  Mr.  Bones  pass  by.  The 
butch  haircuts  and  rubber-banded 
pigtails  would  dip  and  flash  on  all 
sides  of  him  like  a  fairy  ring 
around  a  withered  elm.  Lungs 
pricking  from  the  needles  of  the 
autumn  air,  the  children  laughed 
and  screamed  as  they  followed 
him. 

Mr.  Bones  would  roll  the  wet 
eyes  of  old  age  and  make  growl¬ 
ing  noises  deep  in  his  throat  each 
time  someone  came  too  close.  The 
cane  would  flash  out  as  a  young 
backside  darted  away  inches  in 
front  of  the  shining  tip.  As  he 
limped  along  toward  the  general 
store,  the  caprices  of  the  children 
brought  color  back  to  the  mottled 
grayness  of  his  face. 
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There  was  something  about  the 
cane  that  fascinated  the  children. 
So  young,  so  full  of  a  hot 
strength,  to  them  the  cane  was 
part  of  a  way  of  life  they  could 
not  understand.  They  ran  and 
danced  about  the  old  man,  not  to 
harry  him,  but  to  touch  the 
knobby  stick.  And  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  Priam  came  the  closest, 
grabbed  the  hardest. 

That  evening  at  eight  we  met 
by  the  tree  and  began  the  long 
walk  up  the  hill.  We  had  changed 
into  dark  shirts  and  dungarees, 
thereby  losing  our  shapes  in  the 
screening  underbrush  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  night  was  damp 
and  promised  rain  by  dawn. 

“I'm  glad  there’s  a  lot  of  dew 
tonight,”  Priam  whispered.  “It’ll 
keep  the  leaves  from  crackling 
under  our  feet.” 

I  didn’t  answer  him.  If  he  had 
heard  the  quaver  in  my  voice  he 
would  have  taunted  me. 

The  forest  was  quiet  at  night. 
Only  the  wind  and  the  acid  smell 
of  black  soil  moved  through  the 
trees.  We  placed  our  feet  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  snapping  the  twigs 
and  cones  that  littered  the  floor 
of  the  woods. 

A  faint  orange  glow  brooded 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

“Moon’ll  be  up  pretty  soon,” 
said  Priam. 

I  wondered  if  the  moon  knew 
it  was  early. 

The  wet  leaves  had  begun  to 
send  up  the  first  faint  curls  of 
mist.  Ahead  of  us,  tree  trunks 
disappeared  as  a  thick,  oily  fog 


filtered  down  the  slope.  We 
walked  into  it,  and  the  acid  bite 
reached  our  nostrils  as  the  Pel¬ 
ham  siren  threw  its  prehistoric 
cry  across  the  valley. 

Breath  burning  in  our  throats, 
we  fought  the  branches  toward 
the  wild  orange  light.  Crackling, 
popping  noises  filtered  through 
the  haze,  while  down  the  road  the 
engines  labored  as  they  crawled 
along  the  upgrade. 

They  were  years  late.  When  we 
reached  the  clearing  the  fire  had 
grown  fat  on  tar  paper  and  dessi- 
cated  wood.  Only  the  shell  of  the 
old  house  remained,  filled  with  a 
swirling  brilliant  flame  like  the 
inside  of  a  cyclone  furnace.  The 
men  came  running  in  their  heavy 
boots  and  played  their  feeble 
streams  like  scythes  against  the 
gutted  house.  Water  flashed  into 
steam  and  was  absorbed  into  the 
pillar  of  smoke  that  blotted  out 
the  stars.  Finally  the  frame  col¬ 
lapsed,  sending  a  spray  of  brands 
like  grapes  hot  hissing  among  the 
jet-black  leaves. 

Grimy,  defeated,  the  men  coiled 
their  hoses.  When  the  ashes 
cooled  they  would  retrieve  the 
body.  Dawn  would  be  a  long  time 
coming. 

Beside  me,  tears  dripped  blood- 
red  from  Priam’s  chin  onto  the 
front  of  his  dark  shirt.  I  had 
never  seen  him  cry  before.  He 
looked  shrunken,  robbed  of  all  his 
quick  hardness. 

“I — I  would  have  given  back 
your  cane,”  he  cried.  “I  just 
wanted  it  for  a  little  while.  Hon¬ 
est,  I  would  have  given  it  back. 
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I  didn’t  want  to  hurt  you.” 

I  looked  hard  into  his  face, 
ruddy  from  the  dying  flames. 
Priam  was  not  there. 

I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 


him,  still  sobbing,  out  of  the  for¬ 
est  and  onto  the  scuffed  path 
toward  home. 

We  never  said  a  word,  nor  a 
good-bye. 
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by  Vincent  Cannistraro 
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the  cadence 
of  the  night 


a  merit  poem  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 
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by  Raymond  J.  Crean 

a  merit  story  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 


Norden  set  his  half-empty  cof¬ 
fee  cup  down  on  the  old  desk,  and 
squinted,  through  the  office  win¬ 
dow,  at  the  needle-nosed  black 
beast  out  on  the  hangar  floor.  He 
and  Alf  Tyler  had  formed  a  sort 
of  ritual  of  giving  the  plane  a 
personal  pre-flight  inspection  be¬ 
fore  it  was  towed  out  to  roost 
under  the  mother  aircraft.  After¬ 
wards  they  would  mull  over  tech¬ 
nical  problems,  with  sandwiches 
and  coffee,  in  the  office. 

Beast  was  not  the  name  of  the 
thing  in  the  hangar.  It  was  a 
term  applied  to  any  rocket- 
powered  aircraft.  Officially  she 
was  designated  XI 5,  and  was  the 
fourth  version  of  that  species.  All 
of  the  beasts,  from  the  old  XI  of 
1946  on  up,  were  treacherous 
chunks  of  metal.  They  were  all 
capable  of  unmatched  perform¬ 
ance  when  they  were  in  a  good 
mood;  most  of  them  had  been,  at 
least  once,  someone’s  coffin. 

Norden  was  the  number  one 
man  of  the  team  of  six  pilots  who 
were  assigned  to  the  project.  To¬ 
morrow,  he  was  assigned  to  make 
a  high  altitude  run,  to  the  twi¬ 
light  area  between  sky  and  sun¬ 
light.  These  were  the  machines 
that  man  could  not  really  fly.  He 
rode  them.  He  sat  at  the  front  of 


a  surging  spire  of  flame,  and  was 
hurled  to  the  end  of  the  sky. 

Alf  had  been  in  the  Air  Force 
for  nineteen  years,  and  there  was 
very  little  that  he  didn’t  know 
about  a  plane.  He  was  worried 
about  this  one.  Norden  respected 
his  opinion  usually,  but  this  one 
was  kind  of  silly.  The  guy  had  a 
feeling,  so  what?  So  did  he.  He 
was  scared  sideways  at  the 
thought  of  riding  that  thing  to¬ 
morrow.  There  wasn’t  a  single 
moving  part  of  that  plane  that 
had  not  been  tested  over  and 
over,  and  checked  out  clean. 
“Look  Alf,  you  know  we  can’t 
mush  this  one  out  without  a  tan¬ 
gible  reason.  The  old  man  would 
have  us  both  put  out  to  pasture 
if  I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him : 
no  deal,  Alf’s  got  a  feeling.” 

“Phil,  we  have  been  together 
on  this  since  they  first  brought  it 
over  on  the  trailer  in  crates.  You 
fly  it.  I  put  it  together,  and  try  to 
keep  it  that  way.  I  tell  you 
there’s  something  wrong  with  the 
yaw  control  heads.” 

“We  just  tested  the  fool  things, 
didn’t  we?” 

“Right.” 

“Well?” 

“OK,  so  they  worked,  but  they 
still  don’t  seem  right  to  me.” 
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“You  show  me  what's  wrong 
with  them.  You  obtained  the  full 
thrust  reading.  Didn't  you?” 

“They  still  don’t  sound  right.” 

“I  can't  cancel  the  run  just  be¬ 
cause  they  don't  sound  right.” 

“It  isn't  my  skin  that's  going 
to  get  burned  off  tomorrow.” 

“For  crying  out  loud  Alf! 
Haven't  I  got  enough  to  sweat 
about  already?  One  thing  I  do 
not  need  is  superstition.  She 
goes.” 

“OK,  Phil.  Sorry.  I  just  don’t 
feel  right  about  it.” 

“It's  all  right.  Go  ahead.  Take 
off.  I’ll  wait  for  the  pre-flight 
crew.” 

He  was  not  supposed  to,  but 
Alf  usually  left  Norden  to  sit 
with  the  plane  for  a  while. 
Nerves  always  built  up  before  a 
run,  and  Alf  knew  Norden  would 
never  sleep,  so  he  left  him  alone 
with  his  worries.  Norden  closed 
up  the  office,  and  turned  out  the 
hangar  lights.  The  only  noise  was 
the  clicking  of  Alf’s  shoes  as  he 
went  out  across  the  apron. 

Norden  let  the  hangar  door  up. 
Moonlight  showered  in  upon  man 
and  the  quiet  menace.  The  thun¬ 
der  noises  of  the  base,  muffled  by 
the  night,  echoed  through  the 
hangar.  He  walked  across  the 
floor,  through  the  oil  slicks  to  the 
cockpit  ladder.  “Baby,  you  aren’t 
going  to  do  anything  but  what  I 
want  you  to  do  tomorrow.”  He 
climbed  into  the  cockpit,  testing 
the  fit.  There  was  more  room 
now,  because  he  didn’t  have  his 
suit  on. 

He  turned  on  the  test  system 


and  gave  a  five-second  burst  to 
the  control  heads.  Alf  was  prob¬ 
ably  just  jumpy  over  the  run,  but 
it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  go  over  them 
once  more.  After  all,  they  would 
be  the  only  way  he  could  stabilize 
the  beast  above  the  atmosphere. 
First  the  right  wing  gave  a  gen¬ 
tle  hiss,  then  the  left,  then  the 
nose  .  .  .  up  .  .  .  down.  “Darned 
if  I  can  see  any  difference.”  He 
tried  again.  “Nothing  wrong 
with  you  that  a  good  night's 
sleep,  for  me,  won’t  fix.”  He 
turned  off  the  indicators  and 
shut  down  the  system.  The  crew 
was  due  any  time  now,  so  he 
cleared  the  cockpit,  closed  the 
hangar  door,  and  turned  the 
lights  back  on.  “Good  night, 
Baby.”  The  door  groaned  as  he 
went  out,  leaving  the  beast  to 
wait  by  itself  inside. 

The  night  crew  came  on 
twenty  minutes  later.  After  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  lights,  they  started  the 
final  checkout  before  towing  the 
beast  out  to  the  B52.  It  rested 
there  calmly  hissing,  and  whir¬ 
ring,  and  whining  to  each  prod 
of  the  mechanics.  She  was  fine- 
tuned  to  respond  quickly  to  every 
whim  of  the  pilot.  The  great  en¬ 
gine  was  adjusted  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  deliver  all  of  its 
fifty  thousand  pounds  static 
thrust. 

When  they  ran  the  ground 
tests,  before  mounting  the  tubes 
in  the  plane,  the  noise  used  to 
raise  telephone  calls  from  every 
cranky  citizen  in  the  vicinity. 
The  engine  was  a  new  thing,  as 
rockets  went,  and  very  touchy. 
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The  first  one  ran  wild  one  after¬ 
noon,  and  in  ninety  seconds 
melted  its  stand,  threw  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  concrete  all  over  the 
test  area,  and  nearly  killed  three 
technicians.  It  would  eat  up  ten 
tons  of  fuel  in  about  two  minutes, 
and  develop  something  in  the 
vicinity  of  half  a  million  horse¬ 
power.  It  was  supposed  to  throw 
the  X15  to  an  altitude  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

Shortly  after  dawn  they  towed 
the  beast  out  to  the  mother  ship, 
attached  it  securely  to  the  star¬ 
board  wing,  and  began  the  long 
dangerous  fueling  process.  Mist 
from  the  liquid  oxygen  curled  up¬ 
ward  from  the  ground,  and  a 
wide  band  of  frost  began  to  form 
on  the  fuselage.  Norden  arose 
after  a  nearly  sleepless  night, 
and  headed  for  his  physical  and 
pre-flight  briefing.  Alf  showed  up 
at  the  plane  shortly  after  the 
fueling  was  completed,  to  make 
final  adjustments.  Norden  ar¬ 
rived  an  hour  later,  all  suited  up 
and  dragging  connection  wires. 
Alf  helped  him  into  the  cockpit, 
and  began  plugging  him  into  the 
various  circuits.  “You  seem  to  be 
in  better  spirits  this  morning, 
Alf.,, 

“I  slept  well,  and  had  a  good 
meal  this  morning.” 

“How  about  the  control  heads?” 

“Checked  them  again  when  I 
got  here.” 

“And  .  .  .?” 

“Seemed  to  be  in  good  shape. 
I  don’t  think  you’ll  have  any 
trouble  from  them.” 


“Are  you  sure?  What  about 
last  night?” 

“I  was  tired,  Major.  It  seems 
like  the  most  sweating  is  done 
the  day  before.  Doesn’t  it  always 
happen  this  way?” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  Alf.” 
Norden  did  not  really  mean  it. 
He  felt  that  Alf  really  had  the 
jumps  last  night.  It  was  not  at 
all  like  the  other  times.  He 
seemed  all  right  this  morning, 
though.  “Want  to  give  the  indi¬ 
cators  a  run  for  me,  before  you 
button  me  up?”  He  was  hoping 
that  Alf  wouldn’t  see  what  he 
was  driving  at,  but  Alf  was  a 
smart  technician  and  didn’t  miss 
much. 

Alf  reddened.  “We  went  over 
everything  twice  more  than  the 
book  calls  for.  There  is  more 
danger  of  the  damned  things 
wearing  out  from  all  that  testing, 
than  anything  else.  Besides,  who 
do  you  think  you’re  fooling?  In¬ 
dicators — my  foot.  I  told  you 
those  heads  are  OK.  You  want  to 
take  my  word  for  it,  or  shall  I 
pull  them  apart  again?” 

This  was  too  much  for  Norden. 
He  got  the  idea,  and  laughed. 
“OK,  you  knuckle  head,  I’ve  got 
the  jitters  now.  You  would  do 
almost  anything  to  get  your  own 
way.  Wouldn’t  you?” 

Alf  gave  him  what  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  something  of  a  cross 
between  a  satisfied  smirk  and  a 
gleeful  grin.  “Put  your  goldfish 
bowl  on.  I’m  going  to  button  up 
now.”  He  belted  the  Major 
slightly  on  the  chin.  “Good  luck 
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sonny,  and  remember  no  smok¬ 
ing” 

The  canopy  closed  and  locked. 
He  opened  the  intercom  between 
the  beast  and  the  cabin  of  the 
Fifty-Two,  made  his  report,  and 
started  the  rundown  for  pre¬ 
firing.  “X  minus  thirty-two  min¬ 
utes,”  the  intercom  said.  Norden 
started  flicking  switches.  He  was 
too  busy  to  see  the  runway  start 
to  flow  past  him,  as  the  mother 
ship  began  lumbering  for  the 
takeoff. 

Alf  watched  the  B52  begin  to 
gather  momentum  for  its  long 
takeoff  run.  The  big  monster 
looked  like  a  lame  duck,  with 
thirty-one  thousand  pounds  of 
black  fury  lashed  to  its  wing.  He 
laughed.  The  bomber  lumbered 
forward,  gathered  momentum, 
and  smoothly  lifted  itself  into  the 
air.  He  thought  about  the  beast. 
He  remembered  how  proud  he 
was  when  they  first  started  to 
assemble  it.  He  thought  of  the 
care,  even  pampering  he  had 
given  it.  He  could  remember 
growing  to  hate  the  beast.  Now  it 
had  told  him  it  was  going  to  kill 
Norden.  He  hated  it  more.  Nor¬ 
den  was  the  best  man  with  a 
plane  that  he  had  seen  in  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  service.  He  tried  to 
tell  him  about  the  beast,  but  Nor¬ 
den  wouldn’t  listen.  Alf  laughed 
again,  then  frowned  and  waited. 

“Thirty-eight  angels.  X  minus 
one  minute,”  the  intercom  said. 
Norden  finished  the  check  list, 
then  turned  on  the  pumps.  “Start 
fuel  pumps,”  the  intercom  said. 

“Hey,  Mackey !  Give  me  the 


count  from  forty,  instead  of 
thirty.” 

“Good  enough,  Major.  Warm 
up  the  tube,  and  open  the  fuel 
cocks.” 

Norden  reached  over,  flicked 
two  more  switches,  started 
watching  the  pressure  and  tem¬ 
perature  gauges,  and  put  his 
thumb  on  the  firing  button. 
“Pressure  and  temperature  nor¬ 
mal.  Where’s  that  count?” 

No  answer.  The  intercom 
crackled ;  finally  came,  “Forty, 
Thirty-nine  .  .  .  .”  At  eighteen 
came,  “Good  luck,  Major.” 

“Thanks,  Mackey.”  He  barely 
caught  the  swooshing  sound  as 
flame  burst  from  the  chamber, 
and  watched  the  pressure  begin 
to  climb.  His  cheek  itched. 
“Damn,”  he  said.  “Four,”  said 
the  intercom,  “Three  .  .  .  Two 
.  .  .  One  .  .  .  The  zero  was 
drowned  out  by  the  roar. 

The  beast  fell  downwards  for 
a  few  seconds,  before  she  started 
to  travel.  Norden  was  pushed 
into  the  seat  as  the  engine  came 
up  to  full  thrust.  The  airspeed  in¬ 
dicator  started  to  rise  quickly.  A 
red  light  blinked  on,  then  off. 
“What  the  hell?”  The  tempera¬ 
ture  came  to  normal,  and  the 
pressure  indicated  high,  but  sta¬ 
ble.  Good  old  Alf;  she’s  hot  and 
pushing,  he  thought.  “X  plus 
fifteen  seconds,”  the  intercom 
said.  The  altimeter  read  sixty- 
eight  angels.  He  gave  the  instru¬ 
ment  readings  to  the  intercom ; 
they  wanted  it  even  though  the 
telemetry  from  below  was  more 
accurate. 
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There  was  sixty-three  seconds 
burning  time  left.  The  pressure 
went  way  above  normal.  The 
temperature  started  to  run  away, 
then  there  was  a  loud  report,  and 
the  red  light  came  on  to  stay. 
“Abort!  Abort !”  He  yelled  into 
the  mike,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
cut  off  the  fuel  feed.  Instantly, 
he  began  to  unplug  all  his  con¬ 
nections.  The  intercom  was 
squawking  with  all  sorts  of 
strange  noises,  but  they  meant 
nothing  to  him.  After  checking 
his  chute  and  his  safety  harness, 
he  leaned  back,  closed  his  eyes, 
slipped  his  hands  into  the  seat 
loops,  and  fired  the  ejection 
mechanism. 

The  seat  fell  away  shortly  after 
the  ejection.  The  jolt  mercifully 
put  Norden  to  sleep  before  the 
forces  of  nature  began  to  pound 
his  body.  The  beast’s  engine  quit 
shortly  afterwards,  but  it  reached 
ninety-two  thousand  feet  before 
arching  over  for  the  long  fall.  The 
pilots  of  the  chase  planes,  and  the 
crew  of  the  B52  watched  excited¬ 
ly  as  Baby  burst  into  a  sheet  of 
white  flame  and  plummeted, 
erupting  in  a  flowering  pyre  on 
the  desert  floor.  At  ten  thousand 
feet,  Norden’s  chute  opened  au¬ 
tomatically,  lowering  the  uncon¬ 
scious  shape  to  the  earth. 

They  rushed  him  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  was  worn  out  and  badly 
banged  up,  but  there  was  nothing 
serious.  They  told  him  that  the 
telemetry  systems  indicated  a 
runaway  engine  after  twenty- 
seven  seconds,  and  it  would  have 


plastered  him  all  over  four  states 
if  he  hadn’t  ejected.  They  were, 
as  yet,  unable  to  determine  the 
cause,  but  there  was  some  suspi¬ 
cion  of  sabotage. 

Alf  showed  up  at  the  hospital 
the  following  night.  They  went 
through  an  unnatural  patient- 
and-visitor  routine  at  first,  then 
they  talked  business.  By  nine- 
thirty  they  had  just  about  worn 
the  subject  out.  Alf  started  to 
leave,  and  Norden  recalled  the 
argument  over  the  control  heads. 
“I  never  did  get  around  to  find¬ 
ing  out  about  those  control  heads 
for  you.” 

Alf  laughed.  “Fine  scientist 
you  are.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  do  it, 
but  I’ll  never  throw  out  your 
hunches  again.  Even  if  I  have  to 
tell  the  old  man,  Alf  has  a  feel¬ 
ing.” 

Alf  put  on  that  smirk  again. 
The  old  way  was  back.  “So  long, 
Speed.”  Norden  rolled  over  as  the 
sedatives  began  to  take  effect. 
Alf  closed  the  door  quietly. 

They  were  waiting  in  the  hall 
for  him.  It  didn’t  take  them  long. 
He  frowned.  “Oh  well.”  He 
wasn’t  going  to  start  anything. 
He  started  laughing,  as  they  took 
him  by  the  arm.  He  had  trouble 
for  a  minute  trying  to  figure  out 
which  it  was  that  he  hated,  Nor¬ 
den  or  the  beast.  It  was  so  funny, 
every  time  he  remembered  sitting 
there  with  a  stopwatch,  counting 
the  seconds  it  was  taking  for  the 
darling  of  the  Air  Force  to  screw 
itself  into  the  salt  flats. 
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Everything  was  no  good, 
mmmmmm  Edwin  had  written.  He 

g  S  ||||  |||gg 

^^■was  coming  home  to  see 
her. 

Edwin  Russell  was  not 
there  in  Boston  when  the 
roots  broke  the  earth  in  the 
spring.  He  had  not  been 
there  in  the  summer  when 
the  heat  came  in  long 
streams  of  sun,  but  during 
the  fall  he  wrote  a  letter. 
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Dennis  Taylor  waited  for 
him  at  the  bus  station  in  the 
falling  snow. 

Dennis  had  known  him  for 
three  years.  It  was  sophomore 
year,  he  remembered,  when 
§U  they  had  gone  to  Cambridge  to 
see  Castro.  Now  Dennis  would 
|  graduate  in  June. 

HI  Edwin  had  come  by  bus  from 
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Washington.  Because  of  the 
storm  he  could  not  get  a  direct 
flight  from  Los  Angeles.  Dennis 
wondered  how  he  would  be.  Ed¬ 
win,  the  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
was  coming  home  after  six  months. 
The  bus  arrived  at  ten  minutes  past 
eight  in  the  morning.  Dennis 


watched  with  apprehension  as  he  got  off. 

Edwin  strolled  quickly  towards  him. 
“The  native  has  returned,”  he  said. 

“She’s  in  the  hospital,  Edwin.  They 
took  her  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

In  the  white  pureness  of  the  snow  that 
had  come  and  covered  the  city  they 
walked.  They  trudged  down  the  wide 
lines  of  snow  drifts  that  piled  themselves 
on  the  sides.  Even  then  they  heard  the 
groaning  of  the  snow  plows  running 
futilely  against  the  tides  of  wind. 

In  Dennis’  apartment  which  he  had 
rented  near  the  college,  Edwin  unpacked 
his  luggage.  He  took  a  magazine  out  of 
his  suitcase  and  brought  it  to  the  mirror. 
Edwin  adjusted  his  black  knit  tie,  look¬ 
ing  first  at  the  picture  and  then  in  the 
mirror.  He  turned  to  Dennis  who  had 
been  staring  at  him. 

“The  king  is  dead,  Denny,  the  king 
is  dead.” 

“What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about?” 

“Didn’t  you  hear?  Gable  is  dead.” 
Edwin  picked  up  his  suit  coat  which 
had  been  folded  on  the  bed  and  care¬ 
fully  put  it  on. 

“I’m  depressed  today.  I  always  wear 
my  Brooks  Brothers  suit  coat  when  I’m 
depressed.” 

“What’s  this  about  Gable?”  Edwin 
brought  the  magazine  over  to  Dennis. 
He  turned  the  pages  to  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Clark  Gable.  In  all  the 
pictures  Gable  wore  a  black  knit  tie. 

“Don’t  tell  me  you’re  on  another  kick. 
First  it  was  Marlon  Brando,  then  it 
was  James  Dean,  then  .  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  start  that  again,  Denny.” 

“Sure.”  Denny  retreated  to  a  chair. 

“How’s  school  going,  Denny?”  Ed¬ 
win  said,  trying  to  switch  the  conver¬ 
sation. 


“Listen,  Edwin,  let’s  speak  serious. 
Margaret  is  an  unmarried  mother  now. 
You  ran  off  to  California  but  it  didn’t 
solve  anything.  When  are  you  going  to 
assume  your  responsibilities?” 

Edwin  was  silent. 

“Are  you  going  to  see  her  tonight?” 

“Yes.” 

That  afternoon  in  the  room  they 
could  hear  the  bulldozers  rumbling, 
pushing  the  snow  heaps  into  the  river. 
They  kept  at  it  all  day.  Down  beneath 
the  window  a  small  tractor  was  plowing 
the  snow,  sometimes  losing  its  hold. 
It  had  to  back  up  several  times  to  do 
it  over  again.  The  noise  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  wind  and  seemed  to 
become  part  of  it.  After  lunch  they 
walked  two  miles  in  the  storm  because 
they  did  not  want  to  miss  it. 

As  Edwin  trudged  along,  he  thought, 
“I  am  home  once  more  and  for  how 
long?”  He  wondered  how  Margaret 
was,  how  she  felt.  “I  promised  her,” 
he  thought,  “told  her  how  it  would  be. 
You’ll  make  oatmeal  cookies  and  I’ll 
eat  all  of  them.  Really.  And  I’ll  have 
my  books  the  length  of  one  wall  and 
you’ll  hang  your  nylons  on  them  to 
dry.  Imagine.  Dripping  nylons  on  the 
complete  works  of  Plato.  Yes,  you  will. 
All  women  are  like  that.  You’re  a 
funny  kid.  Tell  me,  how’re  things  in 
Glockamorra?  Are  the  flying  fishes  still 
playing?  I  know  that’s  in  Mandalay. 
I  was  just  kidding.” 

Edwin  remembered  how  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  They  would  hike  through  the 
snow  and  laugh  at  the  jokes  she  had 
heard  during  the  week  and  had  saved 
up.  If  they  weren’t  humorous  they 
would  laugh  anyway. 

“Will  we  go  to  South  America?”  she 
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would  say.  “And  will  you  recite  poetry 
to  the  natives?” 

“Of  course,  but  they’re  not  really 
natives.” 

“Won’t  it  be  grand?  But  only  if  you 
want  it  to  be  that  way.  We’ll  go  to 
Sao  Paulo  and  ...  I  don’t  really  care 
if  we  go.  It  doesn’t  matter.  But  you 
will  be  with  me.  That’s  all  that  counts, 
isn’t  it?” 

“And  so  you’re  going  to  be  his  re¬ 
placement,”  Denny  shouted  above  the 
wind. 

“What?” 

“You,  you’re  going  to  replace  Gable.” 
“Oh.  Yes.” 

Edwin  and  Dennis  went  up  to  see  her 
that  night.  The  hospital  was  at  the 
top  of  a  steep  grade.  On  the  side  of 
the  road  were  willows  which  now  in 
the  snow  were  bent.  In  the  fierceness 
of  the  storm  the  hospital  stood  like  many 
towers.  They  reached  the  entrance  after 
stepping  over  a  mound  of  snow  caused 
by  a  truck  plowing  the  road. 

“I  should  have  stayed  in  California, 
Denny.” 

“After  what  you  wrote  in  your  letter  ?” 

Edwin  was  meditating  on  why  the 
spring  never  comes  when  it  does  the 
most  good.  “Perhaps  I’ll  be  going  back 
to  California  soon  because  Gable  is 
dead,”  he  thought.  “Yes,  I  will  rehearse 
in  front  of  the  mirror  every  day.  I 
will  comb  my  hair  in  his  manner.  I 
will  wear  my  clothes  in  his  fashion 
and  I  will  dress  in  a  black  knit  tie,  and 
I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  my  god. 
But  only  when  I  am  depressed.  When 
I  am  happy  I  will  wear  my  blue  jeans 
and  drink  coffee  in  the  night  clubs.” 

Denny  left  him  alone  in  the  waiting 
room,  knowing  that  he  wanted  to  be 
by  himself.  Edwin  sat  on  the  hard 


cushions  reflecting.  “It  is  not  only  that 
I  am  caught  but  that  I  caught  myself.” 
Down  the  corridor  he  could  hear  voices 
laughing,  moving  away.  “Perhaps  next 
week  we’ll  get  married,”  he  mused ; 
“that’s  the  responsible  and  decent  thing 
to  do.  Then  the  kid  won’t  be  a  bastard. 
That  isn’t  the  way  she  wanted  it,  the 
way  we  both  wanted  it  but  .  .  .  .” 

“You  can  go  up  now,”  a  nurse  said. 

“Thank  you.”  He  heard  his  foot¬ 
steps  resound  off  the  wall  as  he  strode 
to  the  elevator  and  went  up  to  the  third 
floor. 

He  saw  her  from  inside  the  doorway; 
she  was  lying  with  her  head  turned 
towards  the  wall.  He  wondered  about 
the  snows  that  were  once  so  new  and 
how  they  would  walk  in  them  hand  in 
hand,  braving  the  winds  as  Denny  and 
he  had  done  this  afternoon.  Now  there 
was  more  snow  but  he  no  longer  felt 
the  affinity  with  it  that  he  once  did. 

“Margaret  .  .  .  Margaret,  it’s  me, 
Edwin.  I’m  back.” 

She  did  not  turn  towards  him  but 
looked  as  before.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 

“Margaret,  it’s  me.  I’m  back.  Please, 
Margaret,  look  at  me.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  turned 
towards  him.  Her  eyes  were  deeply 
set  and  her  face  was  colorless.  She 
spoke  almost  inaudibly.  “Edwin  .  .  . 
go  away,  please.” 

“Margaret,  please  .  .  .  Margaret.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  speak  with  you, 
Edwin,”  she  said,  raising  her  voice  to  a 
louder  tone. 

“Please.” 

She  clenched  her  eyes  tightly.  She 
wished  he  were  not  there.  “Yes,”  she 
thought  to  herself,  “I  see  you  and  I 
know  who  you  are  but  I  cannot,  will 
not  be  ever  again  a  part  with  you,  yes 
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can’t  you  see  me  here  looking  for  all 
the  world  to  know  what  I  am  and  what 
I  have  become  because  of  you  and  for 
you,  yes  for  you  this  happened  and  that 
wrinkled  hope  in  that  bed,  no  not  that 
one,  and  it  was  your  doing  that  my 
shame  has  come  and  there  for  all  the 
world  to  know.  Please,  no,  don’t  say 
please,  you  hurt  me,  no  don’t  say 
please.”  Her  thoughts  ran  together. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  to 
him.  “I  can  never  again  walk  with  you 
as  once  we  did  and  my  head  must  now 
be  lowered  so  that  they  will  not  see  my 
eyes.  And  now  where  are  those  snows, 
those  crazy  foolish  snows  you  once 
talked  about?  Where  are  they?  You 
know  as  I  do.  They  are  gone  and  it  is 
your  fault.  Gone,  all  of  it.” 

“Margaret  .  .  .  please.” 

Edwin  turned  from  her  and  walked 
down  the  three  flights  of  stairs.  He 
was  thinking  to  himself,  “We  will  all 
come  back  to  the  dreams  we  had  once 
when  age  did  not  make  us  wise  enough 
not  to  have  them.  WRen  we  were 
younger,  California  and  the  Valley  were 
our  god.  And  now  it  is  gone.” 

In  the  wind-drifts  of  snow  that  had 
come  and  covered  the  city  they  walked 
back  to  the  apartment.  It  was  not  the 
same.  The  snow  was  dirty  from  the 
plows  running  over  it.  Edwin  and 


Denny  walked  down  the  steep  grade, 
down  the  long  road,  not  speaking. 

Denny  sat  in  the  apartment  looking 
across  at  Edwin  who  was  reading.  He 
had  not  spoken  about  Margaret. 

Edwin  was  reading  an  anthology  of 
poetry.  Twice  he  read  over  a  poem  by 
Robert  Frost,  staring  at  the  line,  The 
woods  are  lovely ,  dark ,  and  deep.  “Tell 
me  please,  poet,”  he  mused,  “why  the 
woods  are  dark  and  deep  ?  I  always 
wanted  to  know.  Please  tell  me.  I 
have  to  know.  Why  are  they  lovely? 
Are  they  always  that  way,  even  if 
you  want  them  to  be?  And  crying. 
That  isn’t  in  the  poem.  Why  not? 
Tell  me  why  not.  I’ll  tell  you,  poet. 
It’s  not  that  way  at  all  even  if  you 
want,  if  you  both  want  it.  They  are 
cold  and  they  are  not  lovely.  They  are 
not  that  way,  poet,  it  is  never  that  way, 
nor  never  will  be.  For  what  is  sown 
in  those  woods  is  an  ugly  tree  and  it 
grows  and  casts  its  seeds  into  the  ground 
and  keeps  reproducing  itself,  always  and 
ever,  never  dying,  always  to  live  after 
like  the  evil  that  is  interred  with  my 
bones  when  they  bury  me  under  that 
tree.” 

Edwin  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  mirror  looking 
at  his  black  knit  tie.  He  unknotted 
it  carefully  and  placed  it  in  a  drawer. 

— vincent  cannistraro 
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by  Raymond  J.  Crean 

honorable  mention  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 


There  wasn’t  any  feeling  below  his 
knees.  It  had  slowly  drained  out  of  him 
while  he  waited.  The  forty-five  had  fall¬ 
en  from  his  numb  ungloved  hands,  into 
the  icy  muck  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
He  didn’t  dare  to  move,  because  the 
Chinks  might  have  heard  the  gun  fall, 
and  if  he  tried  to  retrieve  it  the  noise 
would  reveal  him.  Sleep  started  to  crawl 
up  from  his  legs.  It  couldn’t  come;  not 
now.  One,  two,  three,  four,  he  counted. 
Everything  got  whirring  and  fuzzy,  and 
he  didn’t  care  any  more.  Pain  seared 
through  the  hole  in  his  shoulder  and  his 
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whole  body  shuddered.  His  eyes 
clicked  open  into  the  barrel  of  a 
small  caliber  rifle.  A  gray  shadow 
came  down  on  him ;  again,  and 
again.  Everything  spun,  but  he 
was  too  tired  to  hurt  any  more. 

The  dream  woke  him  into  the 
gray.  He  was  propped  against 
a  wall  of  cold  splintered  wood. 
When  the  gray  died  down  he 
could  make  out  the  huddled  forms 
of  other  men  carelessly  lying  in 
heaps  around  the  shack.  Hunger 
chewed  its  way  around  behind  his 
belt.  A  light  sliced  across  the 
window,  then  bit  through  the 
cracks  in  the  door,  then  across  the 
other  window.  He  had  to  wait  for 
the  gray  to  die  down  again.  Sleep 
wouldn’t  come  again,  so  he  started 
counting  to  keep  out  the  hunger. 
The  light  interrupted  him  and  he 
had  to  start  over. 

He  was  up  to  ninety-seven  when 
it  came  again.  Ninety-seven  counts 
was  a  little  more  than  a  minute 
and  a  half.  He  tried  thinking  of  all 
the  things  he  could  do  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  He  could  use  up  thirty 
rounds,  eat  a  wedge  of  pie.  He  had 
to  stop  thinking  about  food.  He 
could  get  the  old  car  up  to  eighty, 
put  on  and  tie  both  shoes,  shave 
half  his  face  without  cutting  him¬ 
self,  walk  a  hundred  yards,  run 
almost  three  hundred  .  .  .  run 
almost  three  hundred. 

He  made  the  count  a  few  more 
times  to  be  sure  that  it  was  con¬ 
stant.  The  door  opened.  He  shut 
his  eyes.  A  flashlight  beam  crossed 
his  face.  He  made  some  mumbling 
noises,  and  squirmed  a  little  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  sleeping  man 


trying  to  And  a  more  comfortable 
spot.  The  light  steadied  on  him 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  flicked 
out.  He  listened  carefully  to  the 
footsteps  dying  out  in  the  yard. 

The  next  day  passed  like  all  the 
others  in  Korea,  too  grey  and  un¬ 
real  to  want  to  be  remembered.  He 
waited  in  the  night  to  time  the 
light  sweeps  and  the  shack  checks. 
He  crawled  next  to  the  door  to 
sleep,  but  not  too  close  because 
the  space  was  drafty  and  not  very 
often  occupied.  It  wouldn’t  pay  to 
let  anyone  get  suspicious.  It  took 
very  careful  planning.  He  would 
lie  by  the  crack  near  the  door,  then 
casually  roll,  like  a  man  turning  in 
his  sleep,  towards  the  crack.  It 
was  easy  to  huddle  there  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  rounds  of  the  guards. 

It  took  two  weeks  to  get  every¬ 
thing  timed.  The  guards  passed 
under  the  lights  every  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  bed  checks  came 
at  random.  There  was  little  to 
worry  about  there,  because  he 
could  set  out  ten  minutes  after  the 
shack  check  with  a  good  chance 
of  success.  The  only  hitch  would 
be  getting  to  the  far  shack  in  a 
minute  and  a  half.  He  would  have 
to  get  as  much  rest  as  he  could 
before  trying  it.  One  good  thing 
was  that  he  could  pace  off  the 
distance  during  recreation  period. 

The  biggest  problem  would  be 
trying  to  get  anything  to  help  him 
survive  if  he  got  outside  the  com¬ 
pound.  It  was  lucky  that  the  camp 
was  manned  by  so  few.  It  would 
take  some  time  for  them  to  come 
after  him.  If  he  got  away  clean, 
he  would  probably  have  the  rest 
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of  the  night  before  they  were 
alerted.  As  close  as  he  could  fig¬ 
ure,  it  was  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  lines.  There  didn’t 
seem  to  be  much  chance,  but  any¬ 
thing  was  better  than  this.  As  far 
as  the  route  and  the  method  of 
travel  were  concerned,  he  could 
decide  on  that  after  he  got  clear 
of  this  place. 

There  would  be  some  trouble 
trying  to  get  beyond  the  wire. 
There  was  no  way  on  earth  to  get 
hold  of  anything  to  cut  it,  and  it 
would  take  too  long  to  get  under 
it.  The  light  would  surely  spot 
him  if  he  tried  that.  Finally,  a 
way  came  to  him.  It  was  not  good, 
but  it  was  a  way.  If  you  can’t  go 
under  or  through,  go  over.  He 
would  need  a  lot  of  cloth  and  some 
sort  of  pole.  That  meant  he  would 
have  to  take  out  one  of  the  guards. 
It  also  meant  he  wouldn’t  have  a 
chance  if  he  was  caught. 

It  would  be  so  much  easier  if 
he  could  talk  to  someone  to  set 
up  a  combined  effort  with  a  diver¬ 
sion,  but  the  damned  hole  was 
crawling  with  informers.  If  any¬ 
one  ever  suspected  what  he  was 
up  to,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  chance 
at  all.  The  way  the  Chinks  man¬ 
aged  to  contain  so  many  men  with 
so  few  guards  amazed  and  shamed 
him.  Somehow  they  managed  to 
destroy  any  sense  of  unity,  and 
slowly  strangled  the  spirits  of 
men.  There  was  one  flaw,  they 
wouldn’t  count  on  one  man  trying 
to  break  alone.  That  much  worked 
in  his  favor,  but  the  difficulties 
imposed  outweighed  the  advan¬ 
tage. 


There  was  no  brutality  involved. 
There  was  no  need  for  it.  It  was 
a  nice  clean  system,  but  somehow 
it  stank  far  worse  than  any  brutal 
actions.  It  made  cowards  out  of 
them  all,  and  shamed  each  man 
into  calflike  submission.  That  was 
what  hurt  the  worst.  His  own  men 
would  destroy  themselves  before 
they  would  run  against  the  grain 
of  their  fatherly,  smooth-talking 
captors.  His  passion  to  get  out  was 
spurred  mostly  because  he  could 
no  longer  stand  the  sight  of  his 
own  friends.  The  dirt  of  the  war 
could  be  worn  with  honor,  right 
to  the  grave;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  men,  and  his  own  attitude 
would  never  come  out  in  a  bath. 

He  had  to  get  out.  He  had  to  at 
least  find  the  guts  to  try,  even  if  he 
couldn’t  make  it.  He  could  not, 
nor  would  he  dare  face  the  thought 
of  finding  upon  himself  the  stigma 
of  apathy.  His  fears  crawled 
through  him,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  them.  This  made  the  whole  thing 
necessary. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  a 
strong  man,  and  would  not  go  for 
all  the  hoopla  of  flagwaving  and 
regimentation.  He  could  not  allow 
himself  to  be  the  uncontrolled 
product  of  society.  His  values  were 
not  the  values  of  America:  they 
were  his  own.  This  was  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  himself  to  him¬ 
self.  If  he  became  an  American  in 
the  process,  that  was  well  enough. 
At  first,  he  did  not  know  why  he 
had  fought,  and  figured  that  to  be 
the  basis  of  this  mess.  The  men 
felt  that  they  were  fighting  some¬ 
one  else’s  war,  and  were  reduced 
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to  the  role  of  mercenaries.  The 
enemy  had  that  much  to  work 
with. 

He  remembered  when  they  took 
him  in  for  interrogation.  The  first 
time,  he  gave  them  nothing  but 
the  usual  name,  rank,  and  serial 
number.  He  did  not  like  them.  They 
knew  it,  and  let  it  go  at  that;  for 
a  while.  Later,  they  took  him  in 
and  started  this  daddy  type  of 
talk.  First  they  tried  “War  is  hell” 
junk.  They  came  out  with  the  old 
“We  do  not  hate  you”  line.  “We 
do  not  want  to  fight  you.  You  are 
not  causing  the  conflict.  You  are 
here  because  you  were  told  to  come. 
You  fight  because  you  were  told  to 
fight.  This  is  not  your  fight.  It  is 
the  fight  of  the  Koreans.  It  is  not 
your  business,  and  you  should  not 
have  been  sent  here  to  die.  It  is 
unjust.’’ 

It  was  a  good  line.  It  got  through 
to  a  lot  of  them.  They  had  been 
told  when  they  first  came  over 
why  they  were  fighting,  but  it  was 
phrased  in  the  diplomatic  words 
of  high  ideals.  It  never  came 
through  to  them  because  they  did 
not  feel  any  high  ideals.  The  con¬ 
cept  did  not  excite  them,  and  they 
fell  prey  to  the  interrogation  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Communists.  They 
could  not  help  it.  The  meaning  was 
not  real  enough  to  them.  There 
was  nothing  concrete  like  Pearl 
Harbor,  or  the  Lusitania  for  them 
to  hang  on  to. 

Their  own  minds  supplemented 
the  interrogators  with  other  reali¬ 
zations.  They  felt  that  the  native 
army  was  little  more  than  defence¬ 
less,  and  they  were  fighting  in  the 


middle  of  nowhere  for  mudheaps. 
If  things  went  wrong,  there  was 
nothing  to  back  them  up.  They 
had  a  big  fat  wet  out-of-bounds 
marker  to  the  North.  They  couldn’t 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  situation 
because  the  rule  book  said  dirty 
warfare.  The  international  coop¬ 
eration  concept  was  false  to  them 
because  they  were  the  only  force 
there  in  effective  numbers  and 
they  knew  it.  They  were  fighting 
someone  else’s  war  under  a  banner 
they  could  not  believe  in.  What 
made  them  fight  when  they  got 
there  was  that  they  were  being 
kicked  around  by  a  bunch  of  dumb 
Chinks,  but  most  of  all  because 
they  did  not  want  to  get  killed. 

It  took  a  while  for  him  to  punch 
the  reasoning  full  of  holes  and 
when  he  got  through  with  it  all  he 
had  was  a  high  ideal  that  he  could 
not  communicate  to  the  other  guys. 
It  was  real,  but  not  impressive, 
not  exciting;  and  he  could  not  put 
it  in  concrete  terms  real  enough  to 
make  them  feel  anything.  He  knew 
that  he  was  out  of  the  hole,  but 
he  needed  something  to  get  the 
others  moving.  The  plan  came  out 
of  that.  At  first  there  seemed  no 
way  to  do  it.  Thank  God  for  the 
searchlight. 

There  were  four,  eight-minute 
periods  during  the  night  in  which 
he  had  a  chance  to  escape.  The 
first  two  came  before  midnight. 
The  third  was  at  twelve-twenty- 
eight,  and  the  last  at  three  on  the 
button.  The  first  two  were  too 
early,  and  the  last  would  not  give 
him  enough  time  before  daylight. 
If  he  did  not  have  to  take  a  guard, 
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he  could  try  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  night.  The  right  hand 
sentry  marched  out  of  the  light 
for  forty  seconds  during  these 
periods.  The  other  was  never  out 
of  the  light  for  long,  and  he  was 
too  close  to  the  gun  tower  to  be 
of  any  use. 

In  the  forty  seconds  of  darkness 
he  would  have  to  get  from  the  last 
shack  to  the  guard,  take  him  out 
noiselessly,  strip  him,  and  get  to 
the  wire.  Then  he  had  eighty  sec¬ 
onds  to  muffle  the  noisemakers, 
and  climb  over  the  fence  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  barbs  with  the  guard’s 
clothes.  It  was  hard  to  decide 
whether  he  should  take  the  rifle 
along.  It  would  be  cumbersome  and 
he  would  lose  a  lot  of  time;  but  it 
made  the  two-hundred-mile  trek 
to  the  lines  more  feasible. 

At  twelve  he  rolled  over  to  the 
crack  and  removed  his  belt.  After 
detaching  the  buckle,  he  put  the 
belt  carefully  in  his  right  shirt 
pocket.  He  used  the  buckle  to  pry 
out  the  nails  in  the  wall  boards. 
They  came  out  easily.  It  had  taken 
two  weeks  to  loosen  them  all  with 
his  belt  buckle.  The  middle  nail 
on  the  left  of  the  center  board 
made  a  creaking  noise.  He  froze. 
After  ten  minutes  he  shuddered 
and  started  again. 

Two  boards  came  out  quick  and 
easy.  Just  as  he  went  for  the 
sqeaky  nail,  a  small  pair  of  wire 
cutters  tapped  him  on  the  wrist. 
“These  help,  buddy,”  someone 
whispered.  He  could  feel  the  breath 
on  his  neck.  The  belt  came  quietly 
out  of  his  shirt.  “Thanks!  Care 


to  join  me?  You’ll  have  to  follow 
me,  and  run  like  hell.  Help  me  with 
this  board.  I’ll  work  on  the  nail, 
and  you  pull  the  other  end  out.” 
The  belt  did  its  work  instantly. 
He  let  the  body  quietly  to  the 
floor.  He  thought,  “Something  less 
obvious,  Mack;  wire  cutters  just 
don’t  turn  up  like  that.” 

The  whole  thing  smelled  funny 
now,  but  he  had  to  go  through  with 
it.  He  yanked  the  board  out, 
slipped  through  into  the  cold  air, 
and  ran.  He  was  twenty  yards 
behind  the  light  beam.  The  con¬ 
trast  was  too  sharp  for  watching 
eyes.  He  would  be  invisible  as 
long  as  he  stayed  close.  The  shack 
was  a  long  way  off,  and  he  was 
not  in  any  kind  of  condition.  It 
came.  He  ducked  into  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  corner,  crouched,  and 
waited  for  the  light  to  pass  three 
times.  The  guards  would  then  be 
in  the  right  positions. 

“Good  evening.  We  have  been 
expecting  you.”  He  was  stunned. 
It  took  a  few  seconds  for  the 
surprise  to  wear  off.  He  thought, 
“They  can’t  win  now.  I  tried. 
That’s  enough  to  start  it.”  He 
stood  up  and  waited  for  the  end 
to  come.  They  led  him  quietly 
back  to  the  shack,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  threw  his  unconscious 
form  across  the  strangled  body 
of  the  man  with  the  cutters. 

When  he  woke  up,  he  was  still 
on  it;  only  it  was  all  bloody  and 
there  was  a  candy  bar  in  his  hand. 
Two  guys  were  just  sitting  there 
staring  at  him.  The  others  began 
to  stir. 
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THE  GIFT 


a  story 

by  Peter  Dee 


honorable  mention  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 


After  staring  at  her  book  for  some  time,  Ann  placed  it  on  a  rock  and  looked 
at  the  sea.  Far  out  the  waves  rose,  disappeared  in  white  mist  and  rose  again 
until  they  reached  the  shore  to  make  their  last  disappearance  in  the  sound  of  a 
spreading  hiss.  Catching  great  quantities  of  sand  the  water  would  recede,  an 
incoming  wave  would  meet  it,  and  in  the  clash  of  currents  the  sand  was  returned 
to  a  new  location  by  the  indifferent  sea  thrust. 

Ann  got  up  and  walked  closer  to  the  sea  edge.  Kneeling  down,  she  hardly 
felt  the  white  rush  of  water  that  instantly  deepened  the  color  of  her  tanned 
legs  and  bathing  suit.  Her  hand  rested  on  her  stomach.  She  moved  it  down 
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lower,  staring  all  the  while  at  the 
small  reflected  suns  in  the  sea 
drops  on  her  hand,  and  she  won¬ 
dered  if  she  would  ever  have  an¬ 
other  child.  She  was  twenty-six, 
she  was  young  enough  to  have 
more  children.  A  wave  crashed 
loudly  and  sent  its  broken  mass 
against  her,  a  waterlogged  birch 
limb  struck  her  knees,  then 
stayed  with  her  as  the  water  slid 
back.  Picking  up  the  small  tree 
limb,  she  thought  of  David  her 
small  son,  and  how  he  looked 
when  the  water  had  finally  re¬ 
turned  him  to  the  beach.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  light  of  dawn 
two  months  ago  that  the  search 
party  found  his  body  on  the  shore 
as  it  moved  in  the  surf,  like  a 
larger  piece  of  sand.  She  threw 
the  limb  back  into  the  water  and 
watched  it  float  and  quickly  sink. 

Separating  her  knees,  Ann 
imagined  David  lying  on  the  sand 
when  she  futilely  leaned  over  him 
and  tried  to  give  him  back  his 
life  with  her  own  breath.  She  re¬ 
membered  her  cries  when  Tom 
finally  helped  the  men  take  her 
away  from  the  body.  As  she 
touched  the  sand  where  David’s 
head  had  been,  she  realized  that 
she  could  think  of  this  now  and 
not  cry.  Had  she  attained  the  icy 
detachment  of  her  husband  Tom? 
She  answered  this  with  a  defiant 
thrust  of  her  head  and  a  sweep 
of  her  hair  away  from  her  eyes. 
Tears  are  our  gift  to  the  dead, 
she  had  said  to  him  when  he  told 
her  to  stop  crying. 

Diving  down,  then  swooping 
up  in  a  sudden  arc,  the  sea  gull 


seemed  a  figure  of  gold  in  the 
August  sun.  It  hovered  above  the 
sea  and  dove  again.  Ann  watched 
it,  studying  the  strong  free  move¬ 
ments  of  the  bird.  Rising  from 
the  water  with  a  fish,  it  flew 
from  Ann’s  sight. 

She  might  have  stood  up  and 
walked  along  the  shore  if  the 
water  had  not  worked  such  a 
comfortable  groove  around  her 
that  she  felt  herself  a  part  of  the 
sand.  Perhaps  if  she  sat  here 
long  enough  the  water  would 
close  over  her  head  and  bring  her 
to  David.  She  wanted  to  dissolve 
slowly  and  drift  apart  into  the 
scattered  sea  sand. 

David  had  been  born  in  this 
Gloucester  home  and  two  years 
later,  just  two  months  ago,  he 
was  waked  in  it.  Though  she  had 
loved  it  once,  Ann  hated  this  cot¬ 
tage  now.  It  had  the  empty  bed¬ 
room  of  a  dead  child.  It  was  filled 
with  the  static  sound  of  Tom’s 
typewriter  behind  a  closed  study 
door.  She  did  not  mind  this 
sound  when  David  was  alive  but 
it  was  a  torturous  tapping  to  her 
now.  Yet  it  had  started  two  days 
after  the  funeral.  Ann  could  not 
believe  that  Tom  was  actually 
writing  again  so  soon.  But  he  re¬ 
mained  in  his  study  for  a  full  day 
as  he  did  before  David’s  death 
and  he  continued  to  do  so.  She 
began  her  walks  to  the  place 
where  David  was  found  soon 
after  this,  for  she  realized  that 
she  must  do  the  remembering  for 
two  people. 

Ann  put  her  soaking  hands  to 
her  neck  and  turned  her  face  up- 
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ward  to  the  sun.  As  she  ran  her 
fingers  slowly  through  her  hair 
the  sea  gull  passed  over  her  again. 
She  marvelled  at  his  spreading 
white  wings,  then  she  heard  a 
light  thud  of  something  hollow 
landing  on  the  sand  near  her. 
Turning  she  saw  the  fish  bones 
that  it  had  dropped.  After  a 
while  they  grew  hazy  in  the 
flooded  moisture  of  her  eyes;  she 
felt  she  was  looking  at  David  and 
herself. 

Tom  Brant  wore  a  white  shirt 
and  his  hands  were  pressed  firmly 
on  his  waist  so  that  his  spread 
arms  gave  him  a  grand  stature. 
He  was  a  big  man,  who  looked 
like  a  professional  football  play¬ 
er.  Lines  in  his  forehead  had 
become  permanent  from  the  near 
frown  he  was  seldom  without. 
Today  he  looked  considerably 
older  than  his  thirty-five  years 
as  he  stared  out  of  the  cottage 
window  at  the  lone  figure  sitting 
in  the  surf. 

Once  again  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  his  study  but  he  could 
not  leave  the  window.  Unhappily 
he  thought,  this  is  what  comes  of 
marrying  children.  Now  he  was 
in  the  kitchen,  there  was  a  can 
of  beer  in  his  hand  and  the 
refrigerator  door  noiselessly 
squashed  the  air  as  it  shut.  Sit¬ 
ting  too  heavily  at  the  kitchen 
table  he  was  unable  to  save  the 
vase  of  fresh  violets  that  was 
sent  crashing  to  the  floor.  Vainly 
he  reached  out  but  all  he  gath¬ 
ered  was  a  handful  of  tablecloth. 

Crash  !sh!sh.  Who  would  think 
one  small  vase  would  have 


so  much  noise  in  it?  The  gripped 
cloth  became  a  bedspread.  His 
large,  hair-covered  hand  became 
small  and  soft  and  covered  with 
hot  tears.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  car  had  crashed ,  a  mother,  a 
father  and  a  brother  died.  Stop 
crying,  said  an  aunt,  who  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  bedroom 
he  had  fled  to,  that  doesn’t  help 
them.  It  just  makes  you  weak; 
forget  about  them  or  you’ll  never 
be  a  man. 

He  took  a  long  drink  of  beer. 
Ann  has  to  help  herself,  there’s 
nothing  I  can  do  for  her.  For  a 
while,  he  stood  at  the  door  that 
led  to  the  beach  until  the  brass 
knob  grew  moist  with  the  sweat 
of  his  large  hand.  He  hung  up 
the  door  and  went  back  into  his 
study  to  type  some  copy  from  the 
scribbled  pages  on  his  desk.  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  hand¬ 
written  sheet.  The  verb  was  not 
good;  it  destroyed  the  mood  of 
the  scene.  Closing  his  eyes,  he 
sought  a  new  one.  The  frown 
deepened,  nothing,  nothing  would 
come.  He  stood  up  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.  He  could  see  Ann  from 
the  window  in  his  study,  she  had 
not  yet  moved. 

You  can  stay  in  your  bedroom 
and  cry  or  you  can  come  down¬ 
stairs  with  me  and  we’ll  think  of 
what  must  be  done  with  your  fu¬ 
ture.  Tom  had  gone  downstairs 
with  his  aunt  and  he  had  put 
himself  through  college,  received 
a  fellowship  and  then  pursued  his 
writing  career  with  unyielding 
ambition.  His  triumphs  became 
his  own,  and  he  enjoyed  the  feel- 
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in g  of  strength  that  came  from 
not  needing  anyone.  The  first  loss 
is  the  worst  but  it  has  to  be  faced 
honestly  and  alone;  it’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  being  weak  or 
strong  for  the  rest  of  one’s  life. 
He  would  not  cry  with  Ann  or 
walk  with  her  in  silent  memoriam 
on  the  beach.  She  would  have  to 
learn  as  he  had,  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  giving  too  much  of 
yourself  to  someone.  David  had 
been  his  son,  but  he  had  not  been 
his  life. 

Why  was  Ann’s  face  changing 
so  rapidly?  He  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  her  these  past  two 
months.  But  before  that  her  face 
had  been  his  life. 

No  music  has  a  flatter  sound 
than  the  cars-in-a-tunnel  drone 
of  human  voices  highlighted  by 
the  sharp  staccato  of  clinking 
cocktail  glasses .  Tom  would  have 
avoided  these  parties  completely 
if  they  were  not  necessary  for 
publicity.  But  a  face  in  a  corner, 
belonging  to  a  young  girl,  made 
him  suddenly  glad  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  particular  invitation. 

“Are  you  a  writer ?” 

“No,  Mr.  Brant,  Vm  a  reader. 
Your  books  are  marvelous  but 
terribly  pessimistic”  The  eyes 
were  the  attraction,  innocent — 
what  a  savage  cliche — but  the 
girl’s  eyes  were  innocent  as  a 
child’s. 

“Really,  and  what  is  your 
name;  Polly  anna?” 

“No,  Ann  Williams.”  Her 
laugh,  he  would  stay  by  her  all 
night  just  to  hear  it.  Did  people 
laugh  like  this  anymore,  fully 


and  without  sophistication?  It 
made  him  smile  just  to  hear  her 
and  then  he  was  laughing  too. 
He  took  a  personal  vow  to  protect 
her,  to  set  her  apart  from  all 
things  that  could  take  the  magic 
of  unharmed  youthfulness  away 
from  her. 

He  had  been  successful  at  this 
until  the  day  young  David  es¬ 
caped  from  their  eyes  long 
enough  to  wander  into  the  sea. 
Tom  did  not  remember  coming 
into  David’s  room,  but  he  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  small 
bed  that  had  been  empty  for  two 
months.  The  room  was  clean  and 
sweet-smelling.  The  toys  that  his 
mother  had  bought  him  were  ar¬ 
ranged  neatly  on  the  shelf  under 
the  window.  The  realization  that 
he  had  never  bought  David  any¬ 
thing  was  ice-covered.  Trying  to 
recall  an  attempted  conversation 
or  memorable  occurrence  with 
his  small  son,  he  found  none.  But 
at  least  I  can  go  on  working  now, 
he  said  aloud,  I’m  not  haunting 
the  beach. 

Returning  to  the  study  once 
again  he  was  able  to  type  without 
interruption  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  He  put  his  papers  on 
the  side  of  his  desk  and  stretched 
widely.  Dusk  was  settling  in  the 
kitchen  and  he  realized  Ann  had 
not  started  the  supper.  Yet  he 
heard  her  come  back  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  over  an  hour  ago.  The  door 
had  clicked  open  and  she  moved 
silently  in  the  living  room  as  she 
had  done  before  David’s  death 
when  she  did  not  want  to  disturb 
her  husband.  He  did  not  call  out 
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to  her  but  he  expected  to  hear  her 
tap  at  the  door  when  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  supper.  Lighting  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
waited.  Had  she  finally  passed 
the  crisis?  He  would  know  the 
answer  when  he  saw  her  face  at 
the  evening  meal.  But  why  was 
the  house  so  silent  now  ?  She 
could  hear  that  he  had  stopped 
typing.  Maybe  she  was  sitting  in 
David’s  room  as  she  had  been  for 
the  last  three  nights. 

The  door  to  the  beach  opened 
softly  again.  Moving  quickly 
from  his  chair,  Tom  was  at  the 
window.  Ann  was  going  back  to 
the  beach  and  in  her  arms  she 
embraced  all  of  the  toys  of 
David.  Her  steps  had  the  me¬ 
chanical  shift  of  a  sleep  walker. 
A  weak  smile  passed  over  Tom’s 
face;  Ann  was  owning  up  at  last 
but  she  was  doing  it  her  way. 
She  would  give  David’s  toys  to 
the  sea  also. 

Tom  went  out  onto  the  porch  to 
watch  her.  He  wanted  to  greet 
her  when  she  came  back  from 
her  purging  act.  Leaning  against 
the  porch  rail,  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
lease  his  first  authentic  grin  in 
two  months.  He  squinted  because 
it  was  hard  to  see  Ann  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  moon  had 
not  quite  begun  to  spread  its 
light  about  the  beach.  Now  she 
was  at  the  water’s  edge  and  Tom 
waited  to  see  the  ritual  begin. 
She  did  not  stop  walking  but  con¬ 


tinued  into  the  sea.  Tom  started 
and  watched  her  more  keenly.  He 
moved  from  the  porch  and  stood 
firmly  in  the  sand.  The  dominant 
frown  pressed  his  grin  to  death. 
Up  to  her  waist  and  she  did  not 
stop.  She  intended  no  separation 
between  herself  and  the  toys. 

Ann !  His  voice  was  swept 
away  in  the  rising  wind.  The 
roots  under  his  feet  snapped  with 
a  violence.  Down  across  the 
beach  he  ran,  faster,  faster. 
Water  parted  in  shattered  white 
streamers  as  his  legs  drove 
through  the  surf.  His  arms  pos¬ 
sessed  her  waist,  dragging  her 
back  and  then  he  was  kneeling 
with  his  face  pressed  against  her 
stomach.  A  sea  within  him 
surged  more  powerfully  than  the 
waves  that  crashed  about  them 
now.  He  held  his  wife  tighter  and 
his  shoulders  heaved.  Ann  lifted 
his  face  to  her  own  as  the  toys 
fell  away.  Then  she  pressed  his 
head  against  herself  once  more. 
Her  realization  that  she  would 
never  tell  her  husband  she  did 
not  intend  to  take  her  life  came 
with  the  warmth  of  spreading 
growth.  High  above,  the  lone 
sea  gull  moved  in  majesty  as  the 
ascending  moon  reflected  on  its 
wide  white  wings,  until  a  cloud 
cut  off  the  light.  Then  it  hovered 
and  remained  motionless  in  the 
air  before  dropping  down  to 
pass  from  sight  in  the  darkness 
with  a  piercing  cry. 
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SOUTH:  sorghum  at  dusk 

1 

the  roots  are  dark 

in  the  winter  sun  grasping 
upwards 

in  sympathy  but  there  is  none 

here 

there  is  none  and  the  times  were 
(when  it  was  rich  with  molasses 

flowing  on  corn) 
but  now  we  eat  sorghum 

and  search  other  homes 
and  hopes 

where  the  pharoah’s  daughter  prays 
at  the  cedar  of  the 
pillars  and  beams 

and  time  was  when 
there  was  no  time 

and  strangers  didn’t  sit  in  swamps 
taking  newsreels 

2 

fire  burns  like 

time  when  frozen  hopes 
were  kindled  in  the  cellars 
where  you  have  kept  us 

and  we  do  not  like 
hardtack  molded  green 

january  and  the  solstice 
has  passed 
and  so  with  it 

the  goddess  of  the  winter  sun 
and  we  are  frightened 
our  poles  asunder  leap 

in  fear  to  the  wheel 
so  hope  too 

and  animals  in  white  snow 
in  the  heat  of  the  south 
throw  stones  at  the  magpie. 

a  merit  poem  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 
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EDNA  MILLAY 

OF  ST.  VINCENT 

Mats  oil  sont  les  neiges  diantan ? 

— Francois  Villon 

What  rose  did  you  pick  on  those 

opalescent  sands 
early  in  the  Long  Island  dawn 
when  fires  pondered 

and  you  were  young? 

Was  this  the  innocence  that  stood 
and  saw 

three  long  mountains  and  a  wood? 

The  Village 

gave  hope  to  that  birth 
and  the  mutations  of  seas 
were  love  to  minds  as  yours, 
and  skies  forever  touched 
infinity. 

But  we  forgave  you, 

for  we  knew  that  mortality  was 

wonder  for  romantics 

and  poets  must  learn 
their  poetry. 

And  now  where  are  the  petals 
that  formed  so  well  the  Renascence  ? 


a  merit  poem  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 
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H  Plate  of  Beans ,  Real  Cheap 

by  Janies  J.  Harrington 

a  merit  story  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 


It  was  7:00  P.M.,  and  Mark 
Hines  could  still  feel  the  loitering 
heat  of  the  summer  day.  His 
stomach  cringed  as  the  salty  odor 
of  pork  and  beans  rose  to  his  nos¬ 
trils. 

'‘Hurry  up !  I  ain’t  got  all  night 
to  wash  these  dishes,”  his  mother 
yelled. 

“I  don’t  feel  too  hungry.  I  think 
I’ll  just  finish  the  milk.” 

“Listen,  you’re  going  to  eat  all 
of  it  and  like  it.  I  ain’t  slaving 
over  a  hot  stove  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  just  to  hear  you  say  you’re 
not  hungry.” 

Reluctantly  Mark  scooped  some 
beans  onto  his  fork  and  made  a 
nauseous  sound  as  he  tried  to  swal¬ 
low  them. 

“And  take  them  silly  sunglasses 
off  before  I  swat  you,”  his  mother 
said  irritably. 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  he 
could  feel  the  harshness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  light  upon  his  eyes  when  he 
removed  the  glasses.  He  finished 
his  supper,  taking  a  gulp  of  milk  to 
drown  every  mouthful. 

“Don’t  tell  me  you’re  going  out 
again  tonight,”  she  yelled  as  he 


walked  into  the  bathroom.  “This 
is  the  fourth  night  in  a  row.  Take 
a  good  look  at  yourself.  Anybody 
can  tell  that  you  need  the  rest.  In 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Up  at  six.  God,  ain’t  you  got  no 
brains  ?” 

Squirmishly  he  looked  at  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror.  His  frail  body, 
his  white-blonde  hair,  his  twenty- 
year-old  yet  unshaven  face,  his 
weak  eyes.  “God,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “too  bad  you’re  not  an  al¬ 
bino.  At  least  you’d  have  some 
excuse  for  looking  like  this.” 

He  remembered  that  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  his  mother 
had  taken  him  to  the  doctor’s  at 
the  advice  of  a  neighbor.  Hysteri¬ 
cally,  she  told  the  doctor  that  he 
was  an  albino,  but  what  appeared 
to  her  as  symptoms  was  only  a  bad 
case  of  anemic  deficiency.  The  doc¬ 
tor  had  given  him  pills  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  yet  nothing  helped  his 
condition. 

He  stared  at  the  fairness  of  his 
skin  and  he  put  on  his  sunglasses 
when  he  could  stand  the  sight  of 
it  no  longer. 

“Where’re  you  going  tonight 
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that  you  got  to  get  all  spruced  up  ? 
If  I  ever  catch  you  hanging  around 
them  corners  like  a  bum  and 
whistling  at  all  the  girls,  you’ll 
never  live  another  day,”  his  mother 
was  saying. 

His  face  became  hot  and  his 
whole  body  shook  and  he  caught 
his  throat  as  he  felt  his  supper 
rising.  “Shut  up,  please  shut  up !” 
he  cried  within  himself. 

“Where  you  going,  where  you 
going,  where  you  going?”  she  was 
screaming. 

“Just  wouldn’t  you  like  to 
know,”  he  said  to  himself  and 
smirked.  “Just  wouldn’t  you  like 
to  know.  I’m  going  to  date  a  nig¬ 
ger,  that’s  what.  The  blackest 
thing  you  ever  saw.  And  no  one’s 
going  to  stop  me.”  Then  aloud  he 
said,  “I’m  just  going  out  for  a 
walk,  that’s  all.” 

“There  you  go.  Lying  to  your 
own  mother  again.  Get  out  of  my 
sight.” 

At  a  moderate  speed  he  turned 
his  second-hand  Ford  into  Tyler 
St.  He  stopped  quickly  and  from 
the  shadows  of  a  store  entrance 
ran  a  slim  negress  of  about  six¬ 
teen.  She  slipped  in  closely  to 
Mark  and  they  did  not  wait  to  see 
if  anyone  had  noticed.  It  was  al¬ 
most  dark  now,  but  not  taking  any 
chances  they  drove  through  se¬ 
cluded  streets  to  the  beach,  having 
avoided  the  boulevard.  There  were 
many  cars  parked  near  the  en¬ 
trance  and  Mark  drove  over  the 
hardened  earth  to  the  far  end  of 
the  parking  lot.  Pearl  nestled 
closer  to  Mark  and  motionless  they 
watched  the  moon  in  its  fullness 


rise  above  the  bay.  Its  paleness 
surged  through  the  window,  cast¬ 
ing  black  and  white  shadows 
across  their  faces.  Casting  a  glow 
with  no  color. 

“Isn’t  it  funny,”  Pearl  said, 
“how  for  some  people  the  darkness 
becomes  real?  It’s  like  seeing,  yet 
having  no  eyes  to  see  with.  Or 
maybe  it’s  just  hearing  and  under¬ 
standing.  I  don’t  know,  it’s  just 
all  so  real.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean.  In  the 
night  you  become  a  spirit.  You 
sort  of  die,  but  you’re  really  much 
alive,”  Mark  was  saying.  “You 
don’t  care  a  damn  what  people 
think  or  say,  and  you  can  walk 
alone  with  your  head  high.  And 
actually,  when  you  think  of  it,  you 
can  let  your  head  down.  It  doesn’t 
really  matter  because  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  above  or  below  you.  There’s 
only  you.” 

“And  there’s  no  color,”  Pearl 
said,  “no  black  and  no  white. 
Everything  is  gray.  The  build¬ 
ings,  the  water,  the  sky,  and  most 
of  all  the  people.  That’s  the  im¬ 
portant  thing,  I  think.” 

Mark  was  very  silent. 

“Mark,”  Pearl  was  saying,  “we 
can’t  go  on  like  this.  Hiding  with¬ 
in  our  pretenses.  We’re  only  fool¬ 
ing  ourselves.  Why  don’t  we  get 
married  and  learn  to  live  in  the 
reality  of  others?  .  .  .  Mark?” 

It  was  midnight  when  he  parked 
the  car  at  his  door.  He  walked 
softly  up  the  stairs,  making  sure 
that  he  would  not  wake  his  mother. 
As  he  attempted  to  put  the  wrong 
key  in  the  lock,  the  door  swung 
open.  From  the  light  of  the  street 
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lamp  he  could  see  that  his  mother 
had  been  crying. 

“Why  do  you  cause  me  such 
shame  ?”  his  mother  wept.  “What 
have  I  ever  done  to  you?  I’ve 
given  you  everything  you  could 
want.  I’ve  worked  so  hard  for  you, 
and  this  is  what  I  get  in  return.” 

“Honest,  Ma,  I  meant  no  harm 
by  it.  Honest.” 

“That  don’t  matter  now.  What 
you’ve  done,  you  can’t  make  up. 
You’ve  hurt  me,  and  I  can’t  for¬ 
give  you.  It’s  lucky  for  you  that  it 
was  only  your  aunt  who  told  me, 
and  you  can  pray  to  God  that  no 
one  else  saw  you.” 

Shivering  with  fear,  yet  shame¬ 


less,  he  begged  again  for  her  for¬ 
giveness.  “I  promise,  Ma,  never 
again.  Never.” 

“Get  away  from  me,”  she 
screamed,  “get  away.  You  proved 
you’re  a  no-good  liar.  You’re  a  .  .  . 
just  go  away.”  And  through  the 
night  she  wept  aloud  and  moaned, 
“0  God !” 

“0  God!”  he  thought.  And  he 
thought  of  Pearl,  and  her  dark 
skin,  and  darkness.  And  he 
thought  of  day  and  light.  How  it 
was  there,  how  it  always  had  been 
there.  He  broke  his  sunglasses  and 
went  to  bed  smelling  the  odor  of 
pork  and  beans,  and  not  liking  it. 
But  smelling  it. 
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by  James  Moran 

fifth  prize  in  the  Atlantic  Contest 


THE  EFFIGY 


There  was  no  light  under  Spen¬ 
cer's  door. 

“I  can  hear  him  breathing  in¬ 
side,"  said  Kolko.  Perley  put  his 
ear  to  the  wood  and  listened.  The 
hum  of  the  steam  plant  in  the 
basement  of  the  dormitory  vi¬ 
brated  through  his  cheekbone,  felt 
more  than  heard.  A  cadenced 
wheezing  filtered  through,  almost 
lost  under  the  throb  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

“He  must  be  asleep,"  said  Per¬ 
ley.  “Try  the  lock."  Kolko  turned 
the  knob,  but  the  door  was  locked 
from  the  inside. 

“I’ll  pump  it,"  Kolko  said.  “It's 
clockwise,  isn’t  it?"  He  wrapped 
both  brown  hands  around  the  knob 
and  jammed  the  toe  of  his  shoe 
against  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
throwing  a  strong  inward  pressure 
against  the  lock.  He  cranked  the 
knob  around  quickly  in  a  clock¬ 
wise  circle,  increasing  the  strain 
of  his  foot  against  the  door.  The 
latch  gave  with  a  metallic  click 
that  echoed  down  the  deserted  cor¬ 
ridor.  Still  the  door  remained  shut. 
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“He's  got  a  chair  against  it,” 
said  Perley.  “Can't  do  much  about 
that.” 

“We  might  as  well  let  him  know 
we  were  here,”  Kolko  answered. 
“Spencer — are  you  in  there  Spen¬ 
cer?” 

“Go  away,  you  guys,”  a  phlegmy 
voice  buzzed  from  inside. 

“We  didn't  wake  you  up,  did 
we?”  boomed  Kolko.  “Wouldn't 
want  to  do  that.  We  know  how 
much  you  love  the  sack.  Almost 
as  much  as  you  love  studying. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Spencer?” 

A  thick  cough  answered  him. 
“If  you  guys  don’t  go  away,  I’ll 
call  the  office.” 

“Threats,”  said  Kolko.  “All  we 
get  is  threats.  And  we  were  going 
to  ask  you  if  you  wanted  to  join 
us  for  a  swim  over  at  the  pool.” 
He  swung  into  a  mock  Oxford  ac¬ 
cent.  “But  if  that's  the  way  you 
want  it,  hard  cheese,  old  fellow, 
hard  cheese.” 

“Leave  me  alone,  you  guys,” 
yelled  Spencer.  A  shoe  caromed 
off  the  inside  of  the  door. 

Perley  and  Kolko  moved  off 
down  the  hall,  laughing.  “I  swear 
he  gets  worse  every  day,”  said 
Perley.  “Just  lives  in  that  room 
like  a  ground  hog.” 

“The  pool  bit  got  him,”  said 
Kolko.  “He  reacts  marvelously  to 
the  needle.”  They  entered  the  dark 
stairwell. 

Robert  Bradford  Spencer  lay 
tangled  in  his  bedclothes,  listening 
to  the  dying  laughter.  The  door  to 
the  stairwell  squeaked  open,  then 
swung  back  and  forth  as  though 
undecided  about  parting  from  its 


hinges.  They  were  gone  finally. 
He  had  been  almost  asleep  before 
Perley  and  Kolko  had  come.  Al¬ 
most  asleep,  even  though  his  ears 
pounded  with  his  pulsebeat.  But 
now  he  was  too  excited. 

“Damn  them,”  he  thought. 
“Damn  their  laughs  and  their 
healthy  bodies.  Why  do  they  have 
to  bother  me  ?  I  never  did  anything 
to  them.” 

He  had  almost  learned  to  con¬ 
trol  his  asthma.  If  he  lay  very 
still,  so  that  his  body  demanded  a 
minimum  of  oxygen,  the  pressure 
would  not  get  too  bad  and  the 
beat  in  his  ears  might  sound  like 
the  beat  of  a  giant  clock.  The 
regular  throb  sometimes  put  him 
to  sleep. 

There  was  no  clock  now.  An 
obscene  balloon  grew  and  shrank 
between  his  temples,  each  hammer 
blow  falling  a  fraction  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  after  the  pulse  reached  the 
joint  in  his  index  finger.  Slightly 
out  of  phase,  a  red,  warm  echo. 

He  switched  on  the  gooseneck 
lamp  above  the  bed  and  touched 
his  feet  to  the  cold  floor.  The  room 
was  a  shambles.  Electrical  parts, 
speakers,  a  cold  soldering  iron,  and 
yards  of  color-coded  wire  were 
tangled  on  the  parquet  surface. 
An  open  box  of  crackers  flanked 
by  jars  of  jam  and  peanut  butter 
had  been  shoved  into  a  corner.  The 
air  was  thick,  smelling  of  burnt 
insulation  and  musty  bedclothes. 

Only  the  books  were  in  order. 
Linus  Pauling  on  chemistry  shared 
a  rack  with  Norbert  Weiner  and 
his  cybernetics.  Einstein  in  his 
later  years  was  stuffed  between 
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standard  logarithmic  tables  and  a 
manufacturer’s  flier  on  printed 
circuitry.  The  books  had  been  care¬ 
fully  used.  No  gravy  stains  or 
scribbled  remarks  on  these  pages. 
Though  dog-eared,  they  were  spot¬ 
less. 

Spencer  stepped  gingerly  to  the 
sink  and  medicine  cabinet,  placing 
his  feet  in  the  few  clear  spaces. 
“Just  like  walking  through  a  mine 
field,”  he  thought.  For  a  moment, 
sodden,  truncated  bodies  sprawled 
across  his  field  of  vision.  The 
wheezing  was  much  louder  now. 
He  breathed  into  lungs  swollen 
like  the  chambers  of  a  water¬ 
logged  calliope.  His  throat  was 
full  of  reeds. 

Through  tears  of  congestion  he 
found  the  bottle  and  snapped  off 
the  plastic  cap.  Two  red  capsules 
banded  with  yellow  rolled  out  and 
into  the  hair-clogged  sieve  inside 
the  drain  pipe.  He  fished  them  out, 
filled  a  glass  with  water,  and 
gulped  them,  Adam’s  apple  shut¬ 
tling  nervously  as  they  went  down. 
Although  the  drug  would  not  seep 
through  his  veins  for  several  min¬ 
utes,  he  felt  relieved  immediately. 

For  the  twentieth  time  that  day, 
Spencer  checked  the  mirror  to  see 
if  the  acne  had  begun  to  recede 
under  the  alcohol  applications.  The 
blemish  at  the  very  edge  of  his 
nostril  seemed  to  be  shrinking. 
This  he  viewed  with  pride. 

“They  can  keep  their  creams  and 
powders  and  yeast  tablets,”  he 
muttered.  “Give  me  good  old  iso¬ 
propyl  alcohol  anytime.” 

Spencer  had  come  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  from  the  Midwest,  crossed 


the  country  with  his  books  and 
tapes  and  clinking  pill  bottles.  He 
left  behind  four  years  of  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  high  school  science. 
He  also  left  a  thousand  days  of  eat¬ 
ing  lunch  alone,  of  detouring 
around  athletic  locker  rooms  afraid 
of  taunts;  a  thousand  nights  of 
working  over  slide  rule  and  cru¬ 
cible  while  classmates  danced 
leagues  across  the  gym  floors,  ate 
pizza  by  the  hundredweight,  and 
came  to  know  and  love  each  other. 

The  narcotic  began  to  take  effect. 
He  was  aware  of  the  floor’s  cold¬ 
ness  and  returned  to  the  rumpled 
bed,  sheets  and  pillowcase  stamped 
with  the  smeared  shield  of  the 
Institute.  The  pressure  in  his  head 
was  now  only  a  dull  presence.  He 
felt  immensely  relaxed,  curled 
upon  his  side,  palms  together  under 
the  warmth  of  his  thighs. 

“Those  damn  guys,”  he  thought. 
“Always  ragging  me.  Just  like 
those  vegetables  back  home. 
Thought  once  I  got  here  it’d  be 
different.  Just  one  high  mark  and 
they  hate  you.  Hell  with  them. 
Old  Spencer  doesn’t  need  anyone. 
Get  along  fine  on  my  own.  If  it  just 
wasn’t  for  the  swimming.  Crazy 
rule.  But  no  degree  without  it. 
Perley  and  Kolko  swim  like  fishes. 
Get  better  marks  than  they  do, 
though.  Got  to  do  better  swimming. 
Practice  more.  Pass  the  test.  .  .  .” 

The  train  that  had  come  each 
night  sped  toward  him,  roared 
abreast  and  he  was  on  it,  warm 
and  safe,  as  its  thunder  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  darkness  of  the 
tunnel. 
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“Ever  think  of  hopping  one  of 
those?”  asked  Kolko.  They  had 
stopped  to  watch  the  string  of 
brick-red  cars  pound  over  the 
grade  crossing. 

“I  guess  I  have,”  said  Perley. 
“Remember  the  physics  final  last 
year,  when  everybody  was  so  keyed 
up?” 

“I  ought  to — I  was  low  man  in 
my  section,”  answered  Kolko. 

“Anyway,  the  night  before,  just 
about  this  time,  I  was  coming  over 
to  Ma  Richard’s  for  colfee,  since  I 
couldn’t  sleep.  There  was  a  train 
going  through  then,  probably  goes 
through  every  night  at  this  time.  I 
had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
hopping  it,  honest  to  God,  just  to 
get  away  from  this  hole,  and  the 
pressure,  and  the  studying  till  you 
can’t  see  straight.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Kolko.  He  kicked  a  stone,  bounc¬ 
ing  it  off  the  truck  of  a  passing 
flatcar.  It  clattered  over  the  ballast 
between  the  tracks.  “Lord,  do  I 
hate  this  place.  You’re  just  a  num¬ 
ber,  that’s  all.  You  come  in  as  a 
freshman,  and  they  check  your 
test  scores  and  your  teeth,  and 
bend  you  over  to  search  for  piles. 
Then  they  chuck  all  the  data  into 
one  of  those  mechanical  morons 
over  at  Computer  Lab.  The  thing 
chews  on  it  and  spits  out  a  num¬ 
ber.  That’s  you  for  four  long  years. 
And  if  you  don’t  study  twelve 
hours  a  day,  some  runt  down  in 
Averaging  hears  about  it.  He  picks 
up  your  card,  clucks  his  tongue, 
and  says,  ‘My,  my !  Number  629098 
has  fallen  below  the  permissible 
level.’  Then  he  tosses  you  in  the 


OUT  file.  You’ve  had  it,  brother.” 

The  train  had  passed.  Behind 
them  the  High  Voltage  Lab  was 
working  late,  brilliantly  lit  inside 
where  a  blue  electric  discharge 
snapped  monotonously  like  the 
cracking  of  a  giant  bullwhip.  They 
walked  across  the  tracks  toward 
the  diner,  watching  the  running 
lights  of  the  caboose  disappear 
around  the  curve. 

Most  of  the  trade  at  Ma  Rich¬ 
ard’s  were  Institute  men.  Because 
of  the  odd  hours  they  kept,  the 
place  was  never  closed,  almost  as 
busy  at  three  A.M.  as  at  the  dinner 
rush  hour.  The  table  cloths  were 
changed  once  a  week,  by  that  time 
being  covered  both  with  stains  and 
penciled  calculations.  Perley  and 
Kolko  often  came  here  just  before 
midnight  to  lose  some  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  the  long  evening  of 
study. 

“You  know,  that  Spencer  really 
irks  me,”  said  Kolko.  He  hulked 
over  the  table  like  a  squat  ogre. 
“He’s  the  kind  of  bird  that  the 
Institute  loves  to  get  its  hooks  into. 
Either  in  his  room,  or  at  class,  or 
at  the  library.  Never  goes  any¬ 
where  else.  Except  for  the  pool, 
when  he  gets  his  courage  up.  Bet 
he  thinks  he’s  the  Oliver  Cool  of 
the  sophomore  class,  though.  Him 
and  his  pills.”  He  flicked  his  ciga¬ 
rette  in  disgust,  although  the  ash 
was  too  short  to  justify  the  motion. 

Perley  had  been  absorbed  in 
following  a  rough  schematic  for  a 
computer  memory  bank  on  the 
cloth  beside  his  cup.  He  looked  up 
blankly  and  brought  the  room  back 
into  focus. 
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“Spencer?  Oh,  I  don’t  know. 
You’ve  got  to  give  him  credit. 
He  works  for  those  grades.  Be¬ 
sides,  he’s  probably  embarrassed 
about  his  face.  There  could  be  a 
lot  of  reasons  why  he  acts  like  he 
does.” 

Kolko  grunted  noncommittally 
and  picked  at  his  thick  fingers, 
brown  with  nitric  acid  stains. 

Perley  stared  back  along  his 
thin  nose  at  the  smudged  diagram. 
He  was  a  tall  angular  boy,  first 
in  his  line  to  enter  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  He  and  Kolko  were  called 
Mutt  and  Jeff  wherever  they  went, 
for  Kolko  was  much  shorter, 
square-built,  dark  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers  from  the  Ukraine  who 
brought  their  balalaikas  and  their 
wisdom  of  the  soil  to  this  country 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Perley  stared,  but  he  was  look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  graphite  lines.  He 
had  come  to  Boston  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  from  the  New  Hampshire 
hills.  He  had  come  hungry  for  the 
new  world  where  raw  power  was 
forced  into  blown  glass  and  heavy 
water  by  men  whose  sharpest  tools 
lay  behind  their  eyes. 

The  first  year  had  found  him 
with  no  time  to  think  about  much 
besides  his  work.  He  could  not,  if 
he  were  to  survive.  Too  many  of 
his  classmates  had  gotten  head 
starts  in  prep  school  or  in  high 
school  courses  more  sophisticated 
than  his  small  dairy  town  could 
offer.  But  slowly  he  overcame  the 
inertia  of  his  marks.  Although 
only  mediocre,  they  were  a  source 
of  pride  to  his  family,  especially 
to  his  semi-illiterate  father.  Five 


cows  had  been  the  price  of  Insti¬ 
tute  training. 

It  was  during  his  second  year 
that  Perley  sensed  the  bad  feeling 
in  the  air.  His  homely  attempts  at 
friendship  with  the  boys  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  had  been  rebuffed  too  many 
times.  They  seldom  talked  among 
themselves.  At  the  close  of  class 
each  left  in  his  own  direction,  a 
bit  of  shrapnel  triggered  by  the 
period  bell.  Rarely  did  two  walk 
together. 

The  competition  was  too  keen. 
Everyone  was  working  toward  the 
scholarships  offered  by  industry. 
Everyone  had  labored  over  the  end¬ 
less  assignments.  The  problems 
solved  and  the  reports  written, 
they  begrudged  the  results  to  those 
who  had  searched  vainly  for  the 
missed  locus,  the  correct  graph. 
And  at  night,  when  in  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  octopus  complex  of  buildings 
a  thousand  lights  blinked  out,  they 
would  fan  to  the  antique  dormi¬ 
tories  of  East  Campus  or  lodging 
along  the  Charles.  They  read  alone 
or  played  desultory  games  of  ping- 
pong.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a 
bubble  of  solitude,  impenetrable 
to  another.  Sound  carried  through, 
and  light.  One  might  never  sus¬ 
pect  the  existence  of  the  barrier. 
Until  he  tried  to  touch  the  soul 
within  and  met  instead  the  wall. 

“Spencer  comes  up  for  his  swim¬ 
ming  test  soon,  doesn’t  he?”  asked 
Kolko.  He  gestured  Perley  to  re¬ 
turn  his  money  to  his  pocket  and 
magnanimously  paid  the  twenty- 
cent  check. 

“Yes,  the  course  gets  over  in 
two  days,”  said  Perley. 
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“That  really  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing.’ '  Kolko  chuckled  over  the 
thought.  “They’ll  probably  have  to 
fish  him  out  with  a  boathook.  He 
gives  the  best  imitation  of  a 
drowned  rat  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

“I  guess  his  asthma  has  gotten 
worse  since  he  came  here,”  said 
Perley.  “It  couldn’t  have  been  too 
bad  when  he  took  his  physical; 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  swimming  require¬ 
ment.” 

“Just  the  same,  doesn’t  he  re¬ 
mind  you  of  some  sort  t  of  water 
rat,  with  that  plastered-down  hair 
and  those  big  yellow  teeth?” 

Perley  didn’t  answer,  but  walked 
out  of  the  diner  buttoning  his 
mackinaw,  silent.  Kolko  followed, 
pumping  steam  from  his  mouth, 
each  billow  a  frozen  laugh. 

The  water  was  warm  and  slight¬ 
ly  brackish  on  the  tongue.  Perley 
pulled  his  way  through  the  green 
ripples  toward  the  far  end  of  the 
pool.  He  exhaled  at  every  third 
stroke,  forcibly  expelling  the  air 
from  his  mouth,  since  his  nostrils 
were  too  fine  to  allow  the  proper 
exhalation.  He  had  learned  to  swim 
years  before  in  the  Merrimack 
River,  where  it  slides  brown  and 
slow-moving  across  the  New 
Hampshire  border  at  Tyngsboro. 
Like  Kolko,  who  had  grown  among 
the  uncounted  lakes  of  Minnesota, 
he  was  exempt  from  swimming 
classes.  Both  had  done  the  hundred 
yards  easily  during  the  first  week 
of  tests. 

The  air  inside  the  pool  building 
was  hothouse  humid.  Water  had 


condensed  on  the  high  ceiling  into 
droplets  which  pelted  down  at  any 
loud  noise.  The  glass  curtain  wall 
which  formed  the  sunward  side 
of  the  building  was  covered  with 
steam.  Some  malcontent  had  traced 
an  obscence  reference  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  one  of  the  panes.  No  user 
of  the  pool  that  day  had  seen  fit 
to  erase  it. 

Perley  climbed  the  rungs  of  the 
pool  ladder  and  slapped  across  the 
wet  floor  into  the  shower  room. 
The  swimming  class  had  left  the 
pool  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Vul¬ 
nerable  in  their  nakedness,  they 
were  lined  up  under  the  shower 
heads,  laughs  and  catcalls  muffled 
by  the  reptilian  hiss  of  the  water. 
Spencer  was  in  the  corner,  wash¬ 
ing  the  chlorine  from  his  puckered 
body.  Kolko  stood  beside  him.  He 
had  watched  the  class  run  through 
practice  from  the  stands  alongside 
the  pool.  Perley  waved  to  the  two 
and  entered  the  stall  next  to 
Spencer. 

“Bradford,  I  am  very  disap¬ 
pointed  with  your  performance  to¬ 
day,”  said  Kolko.  Sarcasm  lac¬ 
quered  his  voice.  “You  just  weren’t 
with  it.  Perley,  did  you  see  him  in 
the  water?  Just  like  a  big  white 
jellyfish.  No  coordination,  choking 
on  the  water,  thrashing  around. 
This  will  never  do.” 

“Kolko,  why  don’t  you  leave 
him  alone?”  said  Perley.  “He’s 
just  about  had  it.” 

Spencer  was  exhausted,  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  cool  air.  His  sinuses 
were  bothering  him,  as  they  did 
every  time  he  came  near  the 
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pool.  He  struggled  over  great 
mouthfuls  of  air. 

“Leave  him  alone?”  said  Kolko 
with  feigned  surprise.  “Unless 
this  boy  gets  inspired  pretty  quick, 
he’s  not  going  to  pass  the  swim¬ 
ming  test  tomorrow.  Hear  that, 
Spencer?  You’re  not  going  to  pass 
the  test.  Think  of  the  disgrace. 
People  will  say,  There  goes  Brad 
Spencer — a  real  champ  in  the 
classroom,  but  a  complete  wash¬ 
out  in  everything  else.’  ” 

Perley  saw  the  hotness  come  into 
Spencer’s  eyes.  His  neck  and  face 
began  to  flush,  inflamed  against  the 
whiteness  of  the  rest  of  his  body. 

“You  louse!”  he  shouted,  almost 
choking  on  the  words.  “I’ll  show 
you.  I’ll  show  you  all !”  He  snatched 
his  towel  from  the  rack  and  ran 
into  the  locker  room,  coughing 
thickly. 

“Kolko,  you  ought  to  lay  off  that 
guy,”  said  Perley  in  the  silence 
following  Spencer’s  exit.  “You’re 
going  to  push  him  too  far  one  of 
these  days.” 

“Ah,  he  couldn’t  hurt  anybody, 
not  even  himself.  Too  soft.  Prob¬ 
ably  cry  himself  to  sleep  and  that’ll 
be  the  end  of  him.”  Kolko  snorted 
at  the  thought  and  waited  for 
Perley  to  dry  himself. 

The  bus  was  fifteen  minutes 
late.  It  was  bitter  cold  in  the 
Kendall  Square  Station,  the  wind 
whipping  off  the  icy  Charles.  Per¬ 
ley  pulled  his  muffler  closer 
around  his  throat. 

“So,  do  they  think  it  was  sui¬ 
cide?”  asked  Kolko. 

Perley  resisted  the  impulse  not 


to  answer.  “No,”  he  said.  “When 
they  found  him  he  had  his  bathing 
suit  on.  He  wouldn’t  have  changed 
if  he  wanted  to  drown  himself. 
The  medical  examiner  said  that 
his  veins  were  full  of  the  stuff  he 
used  to  take  for  his  asthma.” 

“How  did  he  get  into  the  pool 
in  the  first  place?” 

“I  guess  they  leave  a  window 
open  in  the  locker  room  to  get  rid 
of  the  humidity.” 

“The  little  nut.”  Kolko  shook  his 
head.  “He  probably  ate  too  many 
of  his  goofballs  and  figured  that 
he’d  get  a  little  practice  before 
the  test.  Nobody  saw  the  light  on?” 

“Not  at  that  hour  of  the  night.” 

“I  always  thought  he  was  a  little 
whacky.” 

“Sure,”  said  Perley. 

The  bus  ground  into  the  station, 
bringing  the  sweet  suffocation  of 
diesel  fuel  to  the  cold  air.  Perley 
hefted  his  two  imitation-leather 
suitcases. 

“You  sure  you  won’t  be  back?” 
asked  Kolko. 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Well,  kid,  give  my  regards  to 
the  cows.” 

Perley  boarded  the  bus,  piling 
his  luggage  on  the  rack  at  the 
rear.  The  engine  behind  him 
shifted  loudly,  and  the  accelera¬ 
tion  pressed  him  back  against  the 
frayed  upholstery  of  his  seat.  He 
scraped  a  port  through  the  frost 
in  the  window.  East  Campus,  the 
High  Voltage  Lab,  Ma  Richard’s 
glided  out  of  sight.  The  pool  build¬ 
ing  came  abreast,  then  was  gone. 
The  small  clear  space  steamed  over 
quickly. 
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The  Beast  had  eaten 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars. 

It  had  been  in  A1 
Sheldon’s  garage  all  winter,  and 
now  it  sat 
on  its  huge 
slick  tires 
and  looked  very 
expensive. 

The  Beast  was  a  Class-A  dragster, 
a  machine  built  to  accelerate  from 
a  standing  start,  through  a  measured 
quarter-mile,  to  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour — and  in  less  than  ten  seconds.  A1  had 
toiled  over  the  machine  during  every  spare 
moment  of  a  year’s  time,  from  the  day  he 
graduated  from  high  school  to  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year  in  college. 

Now  it  was  ready.  The  engine  had  been 
started  for  a  few  tests  and 
adjustments,  but  the  Beast 

had  never  moved  under  its  own  power.  It  was  after  eleven,  on  a 
Saturday  night,  in  the  middle  of  June.  A1  and  Ted  McCann  worked 

over  the  Beast  in  preparation  for 
the  time  trials  to  be  held  Sunday, 
the  next  morning,  at  the  Sanford 
airport,  one  hundred  miles  away. 

They  were  measuring  the  Beast, 
making  sure  that  it  would  fit  on 
its  trailer.  It  could  not  be  driven 
on  the  street  because  it  had  no 
body,  no  windshield,  headlights, 
fenders,  mufflers,  or  springs.  It 
was  simply  a  projectile,  a  light 
chassis  with  very  frail  motorcycle 
wheels  on  the  front,  and  wide, 
high  racing  slicks  on  the  back. 

The  driver’s  seat  was  behind  the 
rear  axle,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
steel  cage  of  roll  bars.  A  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  axle  towered  the 
immensely  powerful  Chrysler  en¬ 
gine,  made  very  high  by  a  chain- 
driven  super-charger,  mounted 
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over  a  delicate  fuel-injection  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Beast  looked  very  im¬ 
pressive  in  the  harsh  light  of  the 
naked  bulbs  in  the  garage. 

“What’s  the  national  record 
now?”  A1  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  it’s  going  up 
so  fast.”  Ted  answered.  “I  think 
it’s  about  one-ninety  on  gas, 
maybe  a  little  more  on  mixed 
fuel.” 

“I’d  like  to  take  a  crack  at  that 
gas  record  tomorrow,”  A1  said,  “if 
the  weather’s  right,  I  mean.  If 
the  Beast  can  get  traction  on  that 
damn  runway,  it  ought  to  turn 
about  two  hundred  and  five  the 
way  we  figured  it.” 

“Yeah,  but  with  a  thirteen- 
inch  clutch  and  the  minimum  idle 
speed  and  all  that  torque” — A1 
and  Ted  began  a  long  technical 
argument  over  the  properties  of 
rubber  and  concrete  and  how 
much  torque,  how  fast,  would 
give  them  what  they  wanted, 
traction.  The  power  was  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  had  to  get  a  grip  on 
something. 

At  four-thirty  A.M.,  just  before 
the  pale  summer  dawn,  they 
hitched  the  trailer  to  Ted’s  Ford 
pickup  and  prepared  to  leave  for 
Sanford.  Looking  at  the  Beast,  A1 
suddenly  thought  that  it  re¬ 
sembled  a  lamprey,  parasitically 
clinging  to  the  back  of  the  trailer, 
but  with  an  aesthetic,  almost  ani¬ 
mal  beauty.  A1  chuckled  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  got  into  the  passenger’s 
seat  of  the  truck.  I’m  getting  to 
think  like  one  of  those  poetry  nuts 
in  school,  he  thought. 

“Wake  me  up  when  we  get  to 


Portsmouth,”  he  told  Ted.  “I’ll 
take  it  from  there.” 

Ted  started  the  truck,  and  A1 
rested  his  head  tiredly  back 
against  the  seat,  hoping  to  get 
some  sleep.  But  for  the  moment 
he  was  too  excited,  feeling  too 
good.  He  thought  of  the  long 
nights  spent  over  books  and 
gears,  fuel  pumps  and  flywheels. 
He  had  almost  failed  several  of 
his  courses  in  college.  The  Beast 
had  consumed  his  time  and  en¬ 
ergy,  leaving  him  very  little  in¬ 
centive  to  study.  When  not  actu¬ 
ally  working  on  it,  he  had  thought 
of  it  in  terms  of  the  fine  toler¬ 
ances  and  cubic  inches,  constantly 
working  out  plans  of  design  and 
construction,  so  that  when  he 
could  escape  to  the  garage,  he 
knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

A1  was  not  like  the  average  hot 
rodder,  and  he  knew  it.  He  knew 
that  he  was  probably  the  only  guy 
in  school  who  thought  of  drag 
racing  as  a  sport  and  not  as  just 
a  delinquent  pastime  for  hood¬ 
lums.  He  was  quiet  and  very 
thoughtful.  A1  had  always  failed 
to  analyze  himself,  however.  He 
could  never  understand  that, 
while  he  did  not  really  like  the 
hot-rod  set,  their  morals  and  en¬ 
tertainments,  he  had  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  beat  them  at  their  own 
game,  drag  racing.  When  he  was 
in  high  school,  A1  had  never 
driven  the  family  car  recklessly, 
nor  got  a  ticket  for  speeding.  Al¬ 
most  everyone  else  had  done  these 
things  and  seemed  to  enjoy  them. 
They  had  poked  fun  at  A1  for  his 
caution.  A1  gradually  came  to  dis- 
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like  the  reckless  ones,  and  they 
him.  He  and  Ted  did  not  become 
friends  until  they  were  seniors, 
and  then  only  because  they  sat 
next  to  each  other  in  mechanical 
drawing.  When  Ted  suggested 
building  a  dragster,  A1  had 
laughed.  But  Ted  explained  that 
there  was  more  to  it  than  just 
souping  up  some  old  car.  To  prove 
his  case,  he  took  A1  to  a  drag  meet 
early  in  the  spring.  A1  could  still 
vividly  recall  his  astonishment  at 
first  seeing  a  big  dragster  go 
down  the  strip. 

From  that  moment,  the  Beast 
became  his  whole  life.  Ted  had  an 
intellectual  interest  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  A1  had  a  constant  day¬ 
dream.  It  was  always  a  huge 
dragster,  squat  on  the  concrete 
at  the  starting  line,  spitting  great 
bursts  of  flame  from  eight 
chrome  exhaust  stacks  and  rocking 
slightly  from  the  irregular  revving 
of  the  monstrous  engine.  In  his 
daydreams,  A1  was  always  in  the 
driver’s  seat,  goggles  concealing 
most  of  his  face,  head  back 
against  the  padded  roll  bar,  and 
one  hand  pulling  back  the  throttle 
lever.  This  was  the  way  it  always 
was.  The  car  never  moved  in 
Al’s  dream.  A1  shifted  in  the  seat 
and  turned  his  head  against  the 
window  as  they  went  through 
Rowley  Village.  He  was  calm  in 
the  realization  that  the  day  had 
arrived  when  he  would  actually 
sit  there  in  the  Beast,  in  front  of 
the  timing  stand,  while  hundreds 
of  spectators  looked  on  in  awe 
and  cringed  from  the  noise,  as  he 
had  done. 


Ted  was  bouncing  the  Ford 
along  faster  now  as  the  road  flat¬ 
tened  out  through  the  Newbury 
marshes,  and  A1  glanced  back  ap¬ 
prehensively  at  the  Beast,  follow¬ 
ing  obediently  as  if  on  a  leash  in¬ 
stead  of  a  trailer.  Soon  he  was 
asleep. 

After  Ted  crossed  the  Ports- 
mouth-Kittery  bridge,  he  stopped 
at  a  diner  and  woke  Al.  It  was 
about  eight-thirty,  already  un¬ 
comfortably  hot.  As  they  went 
into  the  diner,  the  Sunday-after- 
church-breakfast-crowd  all  gaped 
out  at  the  Beast.  Children  asked 
fathers  what  it  was  and  were  told 
that  it  was  a  sports  car  or  a  stock 
car  or  perhaps  just  a  racing  car. 
Al  felt  very  superior  as  they  sat 
at  the  counter,  hoping  that  he 
would  be  recognized  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  college  man  and  not  just  an¬ 
other  hot  rodder.  Al  did  not  look 
like  a  hot  rodder.  He  was  clean¬ 
shaven,  clean-mouthed,  just  plain 
clean-cut. 

They  ate  breakfast  and  left, 
Al  behind  the  wheel  now,  on  the 
last  fifty  miles  to  the  Sanford  air¬ 
port.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  road 
took  on  a  watery  appearance  and 
the  trees  drooped,  motionless.  Al 
kept  the  truck  at  fifty-five  miles 
an  hour,  faster  than  he  knew  he 
should  have,  but  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time. 

They  drove  through  the  gate 
at  Sanford  shortly  after  nine- 
thirty.  The  eliminations  began  at 
ten.  A  guard  waved  them  into  the 
pit  area,  where  six  or  seven  on¬ 
lookers  helped  them  ease  the 
Beast  off  the  trailer.  Two  young 
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officials  immediately  came  run¬ 
ning  over.  They  were  astonished 
to  see  the  Beast.  Class  A  drag¬ 
sters  are  not  common,  and  the 
average  fan  thinks  he  knows  of 
all  the  operative  or  embryonic 
machines  in  at  least  the  next  five 
states.  The  Beast  was  quite  a 
surprise,  and  a  crowd  quickly 
gathered  to  appraise  the  car  and 
predict  its  performance. 

A1  gave  one  of  the  officials  his 
required  specifications  sheet,  and 
the  mob  started  to  howl  questions 
about  the  car.  The  official  decided 
to  read  the  specifications.  He 
climbed  up  on  the  tire  of  a  fen¬ 
derless  roadster  and  began. 

“Length,  seventeen  feet;  max. 
height,  four  feet,  six  inches ; 
weight,  1040  pounds;  engine, 
Chrysler.”  The  crowd  was  silent, 
and  A1  lounged  nonchalantly 
against  the  Beast. 

“Four-eighty  cubic  inches;  Isky 
cams;  Jahns  pistons;  Offenhauser 
heads.”  A1  folded  his  arms  and 
tried  to  look  unconcerned. 

“Five-fifty  foot  pounds  torque.” 
The  crowd  gasped. 

“Max.  rpm  eighty-four  hun¬ 
dred.”  They  gasped  again,  and 
A1  looked  at  them  scornfully. 

“Max.  brake  horsepower  six 
hundred — six  hundred  horses?” 
They  charged  Al. 

“How  did  you  get  six  hundred 
horses  out  of  four-eighty  cubes? 
How  did  you  set  up  the  blower? 
How  .  .  .  ?” 

Al  grabbed  a  boy  with  a  red 
armband.  “Can  you  get  these 
jerks  out  of  here  while  we  fuel 
up  for  a  practice  run?”  he  asked 


him.  The  boy  got  some  of  the 
guards,  and  they  cleared  an  area 
around  the  Beast.  Ted  filled  the 
small  tank  with  exactly  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  fuel. 

“Go  ahead,  Al,  Fll  push  you  to 
that  other  runway  for  a  start.” 

“Okay,  I’ll  deck  it  for  a  few 
seconds  just  to  see  if  everything 
holds  together,”  Al  said. 

“Be  sure  to  cut  your  switches 
before  she  heats  up.  You  got  no 
radiator,  remember.” 

Al  put  on  the  goggles  and  hel¬ 
met  and  strapped  himself  into  the 
seat.  Ted  pulled  the  Ford  up  be¬ 
hind  the  Beast  until  he  touched 
the  pushbar  behind  Al.  Al  threw 
the  ignition  switch,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  fuel  pump  began  to  whine. 
Ted  pushed  the  Beast  slowly  and 
stopped  the  Ford.  The  Beast  was 
rolling  free.  Al  slid  his  foot  side¬ 
ways  off  the  clutch,  letting  it  pop 
out.  The  engine  caught,  fired  a 
few  times,  coughed  out  some 
flame  and  smoke,  and  finally 
came  to  life  with  a  jarring,  chest- 
throbbing  roar.  Al  kicked  the 
clutch  back  in  and  revved  the  en¬ 
gine  over  a  few  times.  It  sounded 
fairly  smooth,  and  the  chain  on 
the  supercharger  was  tight.  He 
pulled  back  sharply  on  the  throt¬ 
tle  and  let  out  the  clutch.  The 
slicks  spun  on  the  concrete  a  few 
times,  screeching  and  smoking. 
Then  they  took  hold,  and  he 
jammed  back  the  throttle  all  the 
way.  The  Beast  gave  a  tremen¬ 
dous  lunge  forward.  Al  cut  the 
switches  and  braked  a  stop.  Ev¬ 
erything  sounded  great.  In  about 
two  seconds,  he  had  been  going 
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forty  miles  an  hour.  Ted  pulled 
up  in  the  Ford. 

“How’d  she  feel?”  he  asked. 

“Tops,”  A1  said.  “Got  a  savage 
kick.  That  A  record  is  going  down 
the  drain  when  we  get  a  clocking 
on  this  thing.” 

A1  got  out  of  the  Beast,  and 
they  sat  on  the  tailgate  of  the 
truck,  looking  at  the  still-smoking 
engine.  A1  wanted  to  make  the 
first  timed  run,  so  he  looked  at 
Ted  rather  sadly  and  said,  “You 
want  to  take  it  down  first?” 

Ted  couldn’t  very  well  say  yes. 

“No,  you  go,  Al,  I’ll  get  a  ride 
later.”  Then,  wordlessly,  they 
checked  over  the  Beast. 

At  ten-thirty,  on  the  dot,  the 
loudspeaker  at  the  timing  stand 
asked  for  the  first  A  dragster  on 
the  line.  The  crowd  headed  for 
the  main  runway,  where  they  were 
safely  herded  behind  rope  fences. 
Al  climbed  into  his  cage  at  the 
back  of  the  Beast  and  strapped 
himself  in  again.  This  time  he  put 
on  a  nylon  jacket  and  gloves,  as 
well  as  the  helmet  and  bubble 
goggles  which  left  only  his  mouth 
and  chin  uncovered.  The  loud¬ 
speaker  boomed  again.  “If  there 
is  an  A  machine  ready,  will  the 
crew  get  it  up  here?  We’d  like  to 
get  this  thing  started.”  Ted  started 
the  truck  as  Al  threw  the  switches 
on  again.  As  before,  the  Beast 
fired  up  quickly  and  Al  rolled  to 
the  starting  line.  He  kept  racing 
the  engine,  knowing  that  it  would 
not  idle  without  stalling.  A  cover¬ 
all-clad  starter,  his  ears  stuffed 
with  cotton,  grabbed  the  left  front 
wheel  and  pushed  the  Beast  back 


a  few  inches,  so  that  when  it 
started  it  would  break  the  auto¬ 
matic  timing  light  correctly.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  car  to 
check  Al’s  belt. 

The  announcer  shouted  into  the 
mike,  “This  is  the  Sheldon-Mc- 
Cann  special,  Reading,  Mass. 
Looks  like  a  blown  Chrysler  from 
here.  No  club  listed,  no  previous 
time  on  the  car.  Let’s  see  what 
he  can  do.” 

Al  braced  himself  and  leaned 
back  against  the  bar.  He  saw  the 
four  glittering  stacks  on  each  side 
of  the  engine  spewing  orange 
flame.  Here  goes  nothing,  he 
thought.  He  pulled  the  throttle 
all  the  way  back  toward  his 
shoulder,  and  as  the  noise  became 
almost  unbearable,  he  popped  out 
the  clutch. 

The  Beast  seemed  to  settle  a 
few  inches.  The  slicks  screamed 
and  gave  off  clouds  of  white  rub¬ 
ber-smoke.  The  Beast  shuddered, 
hesitating,  wheels  spinning  madly 
for  an  instant  before  it  finally 
moved.  Al  fought  the  wheel  as  it 
lurched  from  side  to  side.  The 
speed  picked  up  and  Al  was 
pressed  back  into  the  seat.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  getting 
traction  because  the  slicks  were 
still  wildly  spinning  at  the  one- 
eighth  mile  marker.  The  speed¬ 
ometer  read  only  seventy  miles 
an  hour.  Al  pushed  back  on  the 
throttle,  straining  against  the 
forces  that  tried  to  crush  him 
backwards,  trying  to  slow  the 
engine  to  gain  control.  The  effect 
of  this  action  was  unforeseen  and 
completely  unintended  by  Al,  who 
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was  now  thoroughly  frightened. 
Instantly,  the  slicks  took  a  bite, 
and  the  Beast  slammed  forward 
violently.  The  wind  tore  at  Al’s 
collar  and  gloves.  Then  the  tim¬ 
ing  lights  flashed  past  as  he  tore 
through  the  traps.  The  Beast  was 
out  of  gas  now  and  A1  braked  it 
to  a  stop  after  coasting  a  half- 
mile. 

Ted  came  racing  up  in  the  truck 
as  A1  climbed  shakily  out  of  the 
cage.  He  was  trembling  as  he  re¬ 
moved  the  helmet.  “Time  was  nine 
and  a  half  seconds!”  Ted  yelled. 
“You  were  doing  one-sixty  through 
the  traps  and  still  laying  rubber; 
looked  like  you  were  gonna  turn 
sideways!”  Ted  was  obviously 
delighted. 

A1  felt  a  little  sick.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  be 
frightened  or  not,  but  the  feeling 
of  being  thrust  into  the  seat,  and 
the  smoke  and  noise — it  was  too 
fast,  too  confusing.  He  was  still 
shaking. 

“The  steward  says  for  you  to 
go  again  right  away,  as  soon  as 
we  can  gas  it  up.  He  says  it’s  a 
sure  record  breaker  if  you  can 
stop  laying  all  that  rubber.” 

“Yeah,”  A1  said  quietly.  Maybe 
it  was  like  the  first  time  on  a  roller 
coaster,  he  thought.  The  second 
time  you’re  not  scared.  He  had  to 
go  at  least  once  more,  or  Ted  would 
know  he  was  afraid.  The  damn 
jerks  in  the  crowd  would  laugh  at 
him. 

“Let’s  try  it  again,  right  now,” 
A1  finally  said.  Ted  was  looking  at 
him  quizzically.  A1  got  back  into 
the  Beast,  and  Ted  pushed  it  back 


down  the  strip  past  the  cheering 
crowd.  A1  looked  straight  ahead, 
trying  not  to  hear,  feeling  trapped. 
He  felt  the  Beast  begin  to  suck 
out  his  self-respect,  his  cour¬ 
age,  ruining  the  day,  the  year. 
A1  sat,  very  pale,  as  Ted  filled 
the  tank  again.  The  fans  gathered 
around,  buzzing  excitedly,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  world  record  was  being 
challenged.  A1  did  not  want  to 
drive  the  Beast  again,  and  he  knew 
why.  But  he  could  not  possibly 
refuse.  If  he  offered  the  next  run 
to  Ted,  Ted  would  know,  he  would 
see  it  in  his  face. 

Ted  pushed  the  Beast  again, 
and  this  time  A1  stopped  it  at 
exactly  the  right  spot  on  the  line. 
The  starter  looked  over  the  belt 
and  motioned  A1  to  go  any  time  he 
was  ready.  A1  braced  himself  in 
the  seat  and  leaned  back  so  far 
that  he  had  to  look  down  his  nose 
to  see  the  track.  He  gripped  the 
cutaway  steering  wheel  in  his  left 
hand,  the  throttle  lever  in  his 
right.  He  was  bathed  in  sweat, 
and  cold  in  the  blistering  sun.  It 
had  to  be  now  or  not  at  all. 

A1  pulled  back  on  the  throttle 
slower  this  time  and  let  out  the 
clutch  gradually.  He  did  it  ma¬ 
chinelike,  as  though  walking 
toward  a  cliff  in  a  dream.  The 
traction  was  perfect,  and  the  Beast 
accelerated  cleanly,  so  fast  that 
Al’s  arm  came  back  involuntarily, 
and  the  throttle  opened  wide.  “Oh, 
God!”  His  left  hand  still  grasped 
the  wheel.  With  a  furious  blast  of 
power,  the  front  wheels  lifted  high 
off  the  concrete.  The  Beast  seemed 
to  run  on  hind  legs.  Then  the  front 
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slammed  down  and  A1  began  to  see 
a  pink  mist,  as  inertia  forced  too 
much  blood  to  his  head.  The  noise 
became  hideous,  and  the  one-eighth 
mile  marker  passed  unseen.  The 
pressure  became  much  worse.  A1 
saw  death,  roaring,  ugly. 

Now  the  noise  stopped  and  A1 
was  thrown  forward  against  the 
belt.  He  could  see  the  woods  at  the 
end  of  the  runway  rushing  at  him 
with  incredible  speed.  The  Beast 
had  eaten  all  of  its  fuel.  A1  auto¬ 
matically  cut  the  switch  and  began 
braking.  A  mile  and  a  half  further 
on,  the  thing  stopped.  A1  slumped 
over  the  wheel  in  spasms  of  vomit¬ 
ing.  Then  he  got  out  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  stand.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  track  when  Ted  came  up. 

“Two  hundred  and  four  point 
six  in  eight  seconds  flat,”  Ted 
screamed.  A1  looked  at  him  blank¬ 
ly.  “You’re  a  world  record  holder,” 
Ted  said.  Then  he  saw  the  vomit. 
Al’s  face  was  purple  where  the 
goggles  had  left  it  bare.  The  wind 
had  removed  the  skin. 

“What  happened  Al,  the  gravity 
make  you  sick?” 

Al  said,  “Ya.” 

“Get  in.  I’ll  push  you  back  down 
for  the  trophy.  They  want  pictures 
too.” 

Ted  hadn’t  really  seen,  Al 
thought.  He  couldn’t  know. 

Al  got  slowly  into  the  Beast. 
His  body  ached.  Back  at  the  tim¬ 
ing  stand  they  gave  him  a  trophy, 
and  dozens  of  pictures  were  taken. 
A  man  offered  Ted  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Beast.  Ted  jubi¬ 
lantly  told  him  where  to  go. 


Two  hours  later,  the  Beast  once 
again  on  its  trailer,  Al  and  Ted 
left  the  airport.  Al  was  driving 
the  truck.  Ted  talked  continuously 
for  twenty  miles.  Then  he  fell 
asleep.  Al  glanced  in  the  mirror 
and  saw  the  shiny  top  of  the  super¬ 
charger  on  the  Beast  behind  him. 
He  pushed  the  truck  to  forty-five. 
Terror  rose  in  him  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  morning.  He  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  the  mirror.  He 
looked  again  and  the  Beast  loomed 
larger.  Al  stared  hard  at  the  road 
now  and  drove  faster,  trying  not 
to  think.  They  hit  seventy.  Once 
more  Al  looked  back.  The  Beast 
hunkered  on  the  trailer,  immense. 

Al  jerked  the  wheel  to  the  left, 
and  the  truck  dipped  crazily 
toward  the  center  of  the  road.  The 
Beast  went  straight,  off  the  trailer. 
Upside  down,  it  crashed  through 
the  cable  fence  and  hurtled  into  a 
shallow  ravine. 

Ted  jerked  upright.  “What  the 
hell’s  coming  off?” 

“I  don’t  know!”  Al  burst  out. 
“The  Beast  broke  loose!”  Ted 
looked  back  and  groaned  as  Al 
brought  the  trailer  to  a  halt.  Ted 
ran  and  Al  walked  back  to  the 
hole  in  the  fence. 

They  stood  in  the  afternoon 
shade,  looking  down  at  the  Shel- 
don-McCann  special,  grotesquely 
bent  and  shattered.  Tears  shone 
in  Ted’s  eyes.  “We’ll  have  to  start 
from  scratch  again.”  He  said 
softly. 

Al  spoke  calmly  now.  “No,  we 
don’t  have  the  money,  and  I’m  sick 
as  hell  of  dragsters.” 
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